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THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CONVENTION. 


THE triennial gathering of the Episcopal Church has been in 
session for nearly a month and has adjourned. We do not know 
what impression it has left upon the ecclesiastical body which it 
represents. The members have said much which to external 


observers seems of little importance. In order not to show any 
| difference of opinions, they have wisely left out all questions of 
_ doctrine, and, to use the language of a New York infidel preacher, 
they have “reiterated worn-out platitudes and nerveless ideals.” 
| We think that they have left upon the general public the impres- 
' sion that they are a respectable body of men, quite satisfied 
with themselves, and not disposed to quarrel concerning matters 
of doctrine. Neither has any question of ritual been allowed to 
_ disturb the placid surface of their communion. Why should 
. there be any quarrel where all may do as they please? As says 
the Rey. Dr. Newton, if he be correctly reported: “ Of all the or- 
thodox churches in the country, there is none that permits such 
independence of thought as our own conservative church. It 
Was not the outgrowth of one mind. It was a national church 
from the first. Statesmen and not narrow-minded theologians 
provided for the possible unity of those elements in England 
which on the Continent were warring with each other. In our 
creed there is nothing said about the inspiration of the Scrip- 
tures. An article concerning future punishment was prepared 
and omitted. The article on the sacraments appeals to the heart 
and not to the head. The Westminster Catechism is elaborate 
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and metaphysical; ours is brief, simple, unspeculative, having 
chiefly in view the life of the learner. Asa result a wide multi- 
tude of individual opinions has grown up in the church. In this 
city we can see in the church every phase of Christian thought 
consistent with the Apostles’ Creed.” Whatever may be thought 
of Dr. Newton’s views, no one who knows the Episcopal Church 
can doubt its elasticity in regard to doctrine. In this respect it 
would almost take the premium among the Protestant sects. If 
there were no pretensions to any ecclesiastical powers or posi- 
tion we should not be surprised at this comprehensiveness, since 
where private judgment is the arbiter of all questions, what unity 
of faith could be expected? But when this church claims apos- 
tolic orders and calls itself a part of the Catholic Church, or “ the 
Holy Catholic Chureh,” men may well look with wonder at a com. 
munion which embraces all shades of Christian thought, in which 
no man can know what he must believe. Contrary to the words 
of the pastoral, the catholicity of such a body would have to be 
discovered by “a special telescope or a crucible.” Herschel’s 
magnifying power will hardly be sufficient to enable us to see it. 
And if the honorable bishops and ministers would be content 
with the plain facts of their position, they would not seem quite 
so ridiculous as when they claim to be the successors of the 
apostles, whose powers in their hands have dwindled down to 
almost nothing. The Methodists have bishops whose orders are 
quite as good as theirs, and, to the mind of many, much cleaner; 
but they, while more zealous for doctrine, do not pretend to be 
the legitimate heirs of the apostles. We have no intention here 
to dwell upon the question of their orders, which have been re- 
garded null by the Catholic Church and by every communion on 
the face of the earth which has preserved intact the episcopal 
succession. Words are wasted on this point with them, as on 
every other essential note of the one true church. Yet how can 
singere minds be led away by such delusions? Either there 
is one church or there is none. There can no more be two 
churches with different creeds than there can be two Gods. 
And beyond the pale of the one church there is always confusion 
of belief. The nearer any body approaches to the likeness of the 
divine model without submission to Christ, who founded the 
church, the more of a mockery is it to the heart and the head. 

In the few remarks we have to make concerning this conven- 
tion we shall abundantly make good the truth of these views 
and the accuracy of Dr. Newton’s propositions. 

While little was done for discipline or ritual, the Protestant 
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Episcopal Church has before the world still more plainly com- 
mitted itself to vagueness and uncertainty of belief. 

In regard to discipline we find not much to interest any one. 
There were some rules proposed in regard to the trials of bishops 
and ministers. These rules may be an improvement upon the 
old ones. In this matter we can be no judges. 

There was an attempt to bring to account Bishap Riley, of 
Mexico. It would seem that this attempt is likely to fail, be- 
cause this prelate considers himself independent of any control. 
He has founded another branch of the Catholic Church, and has 
consequently the right to manage it in his own way. It is not 
easy from the reports of the convention to get the exact truth of 
this matter. We give the words of a correspondent of the New 
York Sux, which is generally very accurate: 


“ The state of church affairs in Mexico is a troublesome thing to the 
convention. They call it ‘the Mexican muddle,’ which is exactly the name 
for it. ‘The convention would like to straighten out this muddle, but there 
are hindrances in the way. Some years ago, when railroads and other 
means of American civilization began to make their mark in Mexico, Chris- 
tian people of various persuasions set longing eyes on the Mexicans as 
possible converts to evangelical religion. Several of the leading denomi- 
nations sent missionaries there and found the natives good listeners. A 
Mexican is by nature religious. He wants to follow some religion, withcut 
caring much what it is. It was thought he might prove as good a 
convert to Episcopalianism as to any other form of faith, So the work of 
pushing Episcopacy in Mexico was committed to the care of Mr. Riley, now 
known as Bishop Riley, or, to be more exact, the Right Rev. Henry Chaun- 
cey Riley, D.D. Bishop Riley had been brought up among the Spaniards 
of South America, and thought he understood the Spanish character.. He 
speaks Spanish fluently, which is a prime necessity among Mexicans. He 
had a fortune of his own, and he was willing to engage in the work. Thus 
the opening prospect of the Mexican work was bright enough. It was not 
even a very heavy tax on the Foreign Mission Board, for Bishop Riley was 
liberal with his own money, and was willing to spend it all in the good 
cause. But it turned outthat he had no capacity for managing affairs. He 
thought himself as rich as the Montezumas of old, and paid out money as 
if he had a gold-mine behind him instead of the comparatively small pile of 
one hundred and fifty thousand dollars. His money was soon gone, and then 
he became of very little account. He got into trouble with his own adher- 
ents and with the representatives of other churches, who said all manner 
of severe things about him. A committee was appointed to go and see 
about him and his work. Bishop Elliott, of Texas, was chairman of the 
committee, which visited Mexico and saw a great deal that was unsatisfac- 
tory. Now the committee is ready to report. The convention is ready to 
take up the Mexican muddle and see what, if anything, can be done with it. 

“But when Bishop Riley was wanted, lo! he was not to be found. Yes- 
terday one of his friends declared it was likely that he would arrive in this 
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city the day after the adjournment of the convention. Some want to try 
to settle the muddle in his absence. Others say it is a shame to sit ona 
man in his absence and engage in a trial, or something of the kind, which 
may end in his deposition. It is asserted, by those who know, that Bishop 
Riley’s management has left Mexico worse off than if Episcopacy had never 
been introduced there.” 


“What right had they,” said the Rev. Dr. Fulton, “to cate- 
chise the bishop of the valley of Mexico? Could they depose 
this bishop? In Hayti they had a bishop who was not at all 
under the control of the board of managers. The bishop there 
was autonomous and was not responsible to any power on earth.” 
The committee of bishops were not satisfied with Mr. Riley’s 
administration. They charge him with “a want of ingenuous 
dealing with the liturgy,” with “ misappropriation of funds,” 
and “ neglect of his diocese.” They were “surprised and grieved 
to learn that several congregations in the valley of Mexico have 
never had an episcopal visitation. The number of worshippers 
in the city churches scarcely equals the number attending in 
1875.” Objection is also made to the manner of conducting the 
new orphanage for girls, which has given occasion for scandal. 
They therefore request Bishop Riley to resign his office. The 
Rev. Dr. Fulton charges him also with trying to induce Bishop 
Cummins, the founder of the Reformed Episcopal Church, to be- 
come the bishop of the valley of Mexico. It seems that he has 
also called his church “ the Church of Jesus,” and considers him- 
self independent of the General Convention. Now, says the same 
reverend doctor, “he is said not to believe in the apostolicity of 
the office he holds, and is placed in a position in which he has the 
power to go and establish schismatic churches with an episco- 
pate valid though irregular, and all without responsibility to any 
power on earth.” We really did not know that there could be 
any irregularity, and supposed that by the drach theory of the 
church any bishop could establish a part of the Catholic Church 
anywhere, inasmuch as by virtue of his office he is one of the in- 
dependent heads of the church. It seems, however, that there is 
another brother in Hayti in a similar position. “This zealous 
brother,” says the Rev. Dr. Hall, “ is now as independent of this 
church as is the bishop of Rome, and he might say to them to- 
morrow : ‘ My dear brethren of the church in the United States, 
do not be in a hurry; I am bishop of the church in Hayti, and I 
will come and talk with you.’” It does not appear that Bishop 
Riley has resigned, nor that there is any one having jurisdiction 
over him to whom he could resign. His is the independent 
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“Church of Jesus.” But then what will become of the Episco- 
palians whom he has gathered into his communion? The bishop 
of Massachusetts has great fears that they may go back to the 
Roman Catholics, or be taken up by the Methodists and Pres- 
byterians, who have sent money there for this purpose. Our own 
opinion, gathered from the statistics, is that this “Church of 
Jesus” is not a very large branch of the Episcopalian tree, and 
that the possibility of its withering is worthy of consideration. 

In regard to marriage an effort was made to “regulate the 
impediments to matrimony and to distinguish between them,” 
and “to provide a form for the celebration of mixed marriages, 
or of persons not members of the church.” As far as we can see 
from the journal, nothing was accomplished at this session; 
though it would be interesting to know precisely what “three 
bishops, three clergymen, and three jurists learned in the law”’ 
would determine on this subject. It has been customary for 
Episcopalian ministers to marry any one without reference to 
creed, or even to baptism. 

Some effort was also made to inquire into the practices of the 
Ritualists and others who transform the Prayer-Book to their 
own views, and use services and vestments not ordered by the 
church ; but by mutual consent this subject of agitation was laid 
aside, and it was left to every bishop to do as he pleases in his 
own diocese. While the discussions in regard to the changes in 
the liturgy were the principal theme of argument, there was 
little said about those who employ the “Sarum use”’ or change 
the Communion office to suit their own opinions. This is the 
fruit as well as benefit of elasticity. 

A very important movement in favor of “church schools” 
was begun and commended. The joint Committee on Education 
remarks that ‘“‘we need more faith in the church as the divinely. 
gifted educator,” that “there is no function, no region of life or 
thought, which it is not the church’s duty to occupy”; and they 
recommend that “the number of schools for both sexes should be 
increased.” The Rev. Mr. Haskins offered a resolution for the in- 
corporation of a general Society of Protestant Episcopal Schools 
with a capital of one hundred million dollars. The pastoral of 
the bishops declares that “ one hour of the seven days will never 
suffice for the education of a Christian child. Parish school, 
academy, college, university, our whole educational system, cry 
out for invigoration.” They then urge the building and en- 
dowment of these schools, which shall be under the charge of 
ministers and teachers of their own denomination. We wait in 
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patience to see if these sentiments so plainly expressed mean any- 
thing, or if, as heretofore, the Episcopalians will join hands with 
Protestants and infidels in forcing the public schools, which must 
be godless, upon the people of this country. Will they still cry 
out against the Catholic Church because she cannot use nor 
encourage education divorced from religion ? 

Most of the time of the convention was spent on the proposed 
changes of the Prayer-Book, which, after some amendments, were 
adopted and referred to the different dioceses for ratification. It 
is hard for a stranger to see the precise benefit of these changes, 
which are called the exrichment of the liturgy. Many of the 
“enrichments” are very petty, and those which are important 
are no advance in the assertion of any doctrine. 

The feast of the Transfiguration of our Lord has been inserted 
in the calendar, which will prove very instructive to the great 
majority, who will not keep it. A very lively discussion arose, 
however, as to the date of the celebration of this feast. That 
there might not be any concession to the custom of the Catholic 
Church, it was at once proposed to put this feast down some 
time in the Epiphany season. The Pope of Rome came in for his 
share of abuse because he had meddled many centuries ago in 
this matter. The Rev. Dr. Adams delivered himself of some 
striking sentiments which seemed to have an electrical effect: 
“ The things that had been done by the Roman Church from the 
sixteenth century he did not call by any means Catholic. He was 
not influenced in any church matter by the Church of Rome or 
its practice, and therefore all those arguments with regard to 
the Roman Church went, with him, for absolutely nothing. His 
Catholicity was American Catholicity. Yet so far as this was a 
living church, this institution of the feast of the Transfiguration 
was the grandest movement that had been made in it for the last 
fifty years.” The action of the Catholic Church in placing this 
feast on the 6th of August was no consideration to weigh upon 
his mind. But at last it appeared that the Eastern communions 
keep the feast upon the same day, and a learned divine, who had 
studied the whole question, “ hoped that this church would not 
sacrifice this great opportunity of placing herself in harmony 
with the rest of Christendom.” So at last the celebration was 
-set down for the 6th of August. This settlement gave occasion 
to much joy, as the freedom of “ American Catholicity ” was 
visibly manifested in contrast with other less favored portions of 
the branch churches. Dr. Huntington said that “ he should startle 
some members present, and amuse others, and open the eyes of 
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all wha had eyes to be opened on this point, when he said that 
some of the best liturgical scholars of the Church of England 
took the ground that if any of their clergymen were to under- 
take the observance of the feast of the Transfiguration they 
would make themselves liable to fine and imprisonment, and to 
whatever other penalties of premunire there might be.” We pity 
the narrow circumstances of these clergymen, and would advise 
them to emigrate to the happy land of Columbia, where they 
can have festivals, altars, wax candles, stoles, and piscinas at will. 
We hope also that the laity of the American Episcopal Church 
will learn the meaning of the Transfiguration, and not be con- 
fused on the subject, as a church-warden whom we once knew, 
who did not know whether it meant transfusion or transformation. 
Yet wardens and vestrymen are apt to be ignorant, and in many 
cases are not members of the church. The warden of whom we 
write was not even ever baptized. And although an effort has 
several times been made, as in this convention, to require that 
the wardens and vestry be communicants, we believe that this 
rule of discipline has never been adopted. And any one knows 
that all the members of the Episcopal body are free to keep or 
not to keep the feasts or fasts of their church. They are not 
even obliged to go to public worship on Sunday. We there- 
fore earnestly hope that this “ grand event” of a new feast will 
be the means of giving them new life. 

A very important proposition was made at the beginning of 
the liturgical discussion—namely, that the Protestant Episcopal 
Church should change its name. We have always considered it a 
matter of questionable taste for a grown man to change his name. 
But for a church to take a new title seems to us quite grotesque. 
It was proposed to call the Protestant Episcopal communion 
“the Church,” or “the Holy Catholic Church.” Of course this 
change would make it whatever they called it. It reminds us 
of a resolution once passed in a Protestant convention: “ Re- 
solved, That the Pope of Rome is Antichrist, and that he be and 
hereby is destroyed.” If the Episcopalians should call them- 
selves “the Holy Catholic Church,” what consternation would 
be felt all the world over! What would the rest of us do? 
The late Dr. Ewer declared that “the name Protestant Episco- 
pal Church is as absurd as if Massachusetts should call itself the 
‘Anti-Mormon Gubernatorial State.’” A gentleman from New 
Mexico says that “he lives in a country almost exclusively 
Romish,” and that the old name “ puts his light under a bushel.” 
““We are the Catholic Church of America,” said he, “and it is 
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a great misfortune that we have a name which we must con- 
stantly explain away and apologize for.” Another gentleman 
says, what will give great quiet to many, “ There has been need 
for the present title, but the necessity has passed and we ought 
to bury the bloody shirt.’”’ ‘“ Our mission is not to fight Roman. 
ism, but to build up the church.” The Rev. Dr. Fulton, however, 
exclaims: “The Protestant Episcopal Church is ot the Holy 
Catholic Church. We are one of the very least of the great 
tribes of Israel. I live in a city of three hundred and fifty thou- 
sand inhabitants, where our communicants number not more 
than two thousand five hundred. Would it be modest and truth- 
ful to call ourselves the Catholic Church of the United States?” 
Yet when one has a father is it quite right to be ashamed of that 
father? And were the fathers of the Episcopalians so very 
absurd when they named the church which they founded? If 
they were so very absurd what is the logical inference? But 
the Episcopal Church did not change its name this time. Four 
bishops to whom the proposition was referred gave a mournful 
report, recommending that there be no rebaptism of the eccle- 
siastical body. That name “ Protestant Episcopal” was forced 
upon them by the “ external pressure of circumstances,” and “it 
is a trial to faith and patience, but not less a note of the kingdom 
which cometh not with observation.” It is certain that this note 
does not come with observation. And the sad bishops find con- 
solation in the fact that they allege, that “it was not till a com- 
paratively late period that the Catholic formula of the Creed 
obliterated the names of local churches.” Then follows a series 
of statements partly true, partly false, and wholly dishonest, and 
a fearful dart is hurled at the Catholic Church, which does not 
need to change its name, as it is “no trial of faith and patience.” 
We are the wicked people who “adulterate the name of the 
whole Catholic Church by the prefix Roman.” There is some- 
thing terrible the matter with us, as we have within us “an in- 
ternal canker which eats out the very core of Catholic unity.” 
How sad that we are so very sick and are ignorant of it! But, 
say the bishops, there is a good time coming, when “truth will 
naturally assert itself, and the whole chaos of American Chris- 
tianity be shaped into unity and beauty.” Then, we presume, 
they who are so sick of canker will be gone, and the term “ Pro- 
testant Episcopal” be synonymous with “Holy Catholic.” 
Under these encouraging circumstances why not wait and let 
one’s name stand? 

The discussions in regard to the Prayer-Book developed some 
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curious phases in ecclesiastical life. Many desire more. liberty 
and choice in their worship. The Rev. Dr. Morrison demanded 
more flexibility. He said: “In the country parts of the United 
States the church is very weak. It is said to be strong in the 
cities, but he was yet to learn where it is strong in the country 
places. Was it even as strong as it ought to be in the cities? 
They were told that they had altogether something like three 
hundred and fifty thousand communicants, but he presumed that 
these figures were made up from the rolls furnished by various 
parishes, and were hardly reliable. Why was the church weak in 
the country places? Because he thought the order for morning 
and evening prayer was away over the heads of many persons to 
whom it was addressed. It was too intellectual for them.” 

Some changes were made in the Scripture lessons, and the 
joint committee had seen fit to strike from the calendar “the 
story of Balaam and his ass.” Why this instructive miracle was 
to be left out we do’ not know, as even Dr. Hanckel said that 
“an ass may speak and act sometimes more wisely than a man.” 
So the House of Bishops moved to put back this portion of 
Scripture, and after some quite interesting argument their reso- 
lution was sustained. Some thought the whole story was a 
dream, this being “the opinion of a long line of commentators.” 
And, said the Rev. Dr. Harrison, “if any clergyman wished to 
get rid of that chapter, the remedy had been provided. One of 
the rules made it possible for any one who found one of those 
chapters unsuitable for reading at any particular time to change 
it, and, therefore, there was no absolute objection to the retention 
of this chapter.” It zs difficult with these rules to see how there 
could be any objection to anything. 

The “ Beatitudes of the Gospel” were made a special service, 
but also left entirely optional. Some of the members desired to 
put them at will in the place of the Ten Commandments. One of 
the reverend doctors said that “‘he had long felt the burden of 
having to say the decalogue at every celebration of Holy Com- 
munion.” This amendment did not meet with the consent of 
the majority, and, as far as we can see from the journal, the Com- 
mandments will still keep their place. To us this seems a wise 
provision, since while many need to be familiar with the de- 
calogue, there are not many to whom the beatitudes apply. 

Nearly all the proposed changes in the services were of lit- 
tle doctrinal import. Some curious opinions were, however, 
evolved when any doctrine was touched, and it was evidently 
the purpose of the committee to avoid anything by which 
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faith might be either affirmed or denied. The discussions con- 
cerning the form of absolution are a most remarkable illustration 
of the elasticity and vagueness which distinguish the Episcopal 
Church. The old forms of absolution are both declaratory, and 
would be an insufficient form of the Sacrament of Penance, even 
if it were the intention of the church to administer it. There 
is surely no such intention, as no well-informed person would 
propose to give absolution publicly to a mass of people upon a 
general confession where only an admission of general sinfulness 
was expressed. And, besides, the articles of their faith declare 
that penance is not a sacrament, “that it has no visible sign or 
ceremony ordained by God,” and “that it has grown of the cor- 
rupt following of the apostles.” If it ever has been the inten- 
tion of a few ministers to give absolution thus publicly, it is 
certain they have failed, as they have neither orders nor juris- 
diction, nor the proper matter and form of the sacrament. The 
forms hitherto ordered were only prayers which any person 
might use, which laymen in the Catholic Church could well offer 
to God. He who would make anything more of these forms 
would involve himself in many absurdities. The High-Church 
element seems, nevertheless, disposed to make out of these 
prayers a kind of sacramental absolution. The new form pro- 
posed is an adaptation of the prayer which both priests and 
people use in the Catholic Church. It simply asks “that God 
will grant absolution and remission of sin, space for true repen- 
tance, amendment of life, and the grace and consolation of the 
Holy Spirit.” Some of the members saw in this an attempt 
to undervalue the priestly powers of which a few are proud, 
and they resisted any change. One learned minister tells us 
that these prayers for absolution aré a full and perfect form, to 
convey the sacramental pardon of allsin. He has profoundly: 
studied the whole subject, which, he says, “is an exceedingly 
difficult one.” Moreover, it was necessary to guard against Ro- 
mish errors. ‘“ The man who came into church and heard the 
priest pronounce this absolution could not feel drawn into Ro- 
mish errors or mistakes. He could not have the idea that the 
words pronounced gave him absolution, unless he had grace. 
He could not suppose that these words gave him such absolu- 
tion ; that he could go out and say: ‘ All my sins are wiped out; I 
have been a debtor for so many sins, but I have had so much 
absolution, and the balance is struck; I am a saint.” 

It seems to us also well to avert the danger of this dreadful 
catastrophe, even if powerful means were necessary. But the 
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same very learned gentleman has found out “the flaw in the 
faith of the Roman Catholic Church. It gives absolution upon 
bare confession, not for repentance and doing good works 
meet for repentance, not for faith, but simply on confession, 
without good works done, and without faith shown.” We need 
not say here that this flaw has no existence except in the mis- 
representation of this Episcopal minister, whose ignorance is 
hardly excusable. We would refer the honest gentleman to any 
Catholic catechism. 

But the Rev. Dr. Fulton tells us that “there are degrees of 
absolution,” which, however, he does not explain to us. He ad- 
mites this beautiful precatory absolution, in which the word 
“consolation” sweetens and enriches everything. ‘“ He thought 
it was pretty hard-to be absolving people all the year round in 
God’s name, and never get absolution one’s self. If the committee 
could only have given to the ministers of the church a chance to 
be absolved by the congregation, he should like very much to 
say his confession, and should very much like to hear the con- 
gregation say to him: ‘The almighty and merciful Lord grant 
thee absolution and remission of all thy sins.’ ” 

Then arose a gentleman from western Michigan, who said 
that he firmly believed he had power to absolve, and he had be-: 
lievéd this for sixteen years. “Was he now to be undeceived ? 
He failed to understand why it was that the priest of God 
should rise up at the time of prayer, and merely make a de- 
claration or precatory statement that the people were forgiven 
by some indefinite, subjective method. They were proclaiming 
against the subjectivity of Protestantism around them, and had 
they not the power to tell their people, when they made the 
confession which the church puts on their lips and in their 
hearts, that the priest had authority to give them absolution?” 
It was immediately objected that this whole discussion was “the 
introduction into the church of questions of doctrine,” and the 
Rev. Dr. Corbett reminded them of “the story of Aladdin and 
the wonderful lamp—how the old magician had obtained the lamp 
that performed miracles, by calling out in the street opposite the 
palace, ‘ New lamps for old ones; new lamps for old ones.’ His 
advice was to keep the old lamp still.” Mr. Whittle, of Georgia, 
asked, “ When doctors disagree, who was to decide?” And an- 
other gentleman remarked “that the discussion was utterly use- 
less and that he saw no means whatever to the settlement of the 
question.” So it was not settled, and the disputants were all 
pleased, while the Rev. Dr. Huntington declared “that never in 
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any assembly of the American church, convocation, congregation, 
or convention, had the duruing question of absolution been dis- 
cussed so kindly, so temperately, and so considerately.” 

Liberty of opinion is indeed great in this community, but we 
sometimes wonder what good this church does to any of its 
members. It certainly never tells them what they are to believe. 

There was a very interesting or peculiar debate in regard to 
the Nicene Creed. This sy ymbol contains the article of faith 
which declares the procession of the Holy Spirit from the Son. 
Mr. Judd, of Illinois, objected to this formula, and “thought the 
able and learned secretary ought to know that the great Eastern 
Church, with its one hundred millions of souls, held to precisely 
the view which he had been advocating. A hundred Episcopal 
conventions could not make him repeat the fi/iogue. The idea of 
his calling the Church of Rome the Mother Church was a pecu- | 
liar condition of things, especially when they know that the 
Church of Rome was an infant church as compared with theirs ; 
the Church of England having been planted, according to the 
best authorities, in the British Isles in the year 38, and the 
Church of Rome having never been heard of until the year 61, 
or soon thereafter”! “He hoped that this church would not 
undertake to put a bar against the communion of a single mem- 
ber of the Universal Church, which it would do if it insisted 
upon inserting into the Communion office the so-called Nicene 
Creed.” 

The Rev. Dr. Abercrombie, who had been to the depths of 
this subject, explained then to the members how it was with the 
Oriental Church, and how badly in this matter Nicholas I. had 
conducted himself: ‘‘ He asked this House not to lay an unnec- 
essary yoke, not to put as the creed, in the central act of worship, 
the Communion office—a thing which would remain a stigma 
upon the church, and which would remain a bar to catholic 
communion. If the House would take the proper step and refuse 
to do an act so contrary to unity, he believed that the church 
would go forward conquering and to conquer, and that the idols 
of superstition, of false doctrine, and of the authority of Rome 
would fall like Dagon before the ark. He prayed that God 
might speed that day.” This electrical speech did not seem to 
have produced much effect, though we wonder that, with the 
hope of such tremendous results, the House did not at once do 
what he asked, especially as it was only wot to do a very little 
thing. At this juncture one of the members called the attention 
of the delegates to the fact that “ Article VIII. of the Articles of 
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Religion declared that the Nicene Creed ought to be received 
and believed, since it may be proved by most certain warrants of 
Holy Scripture; and that the litany told him to say, ‘O God 
the Holy Ghost, proceeding from the Father and the Son.’ ” 

Then Mr. Meigs, of New Jersey, interposed that “the work of 
the joint committee was being endangered by the differences 
between parties in regard to doctrinal questions, such as the 
filioque. He therefore desired that this proposition of the com- 
mittee should be rejected.” It was then rejected by one hun- 
dred and fifty to one hundred and seven votes. So the Nicene 
Creed was left where it was, and, as it is optional, need never be 
recited. It was made manifest, however, that the majority of the 
convention did not favor professing a belief in the procession of 
the Holy Ghost from the Son. Our own opinion is that many 
do not comprehend the meaning of the term ; but also that many 
would be glad to sacrifice anything, if only any of the Eastern 
churches would recognize them in any way. Such recognition 
will never take place, for the older branches of the Oriental 
schism are too well penetrated with the ancient traditions to 
associate with any form of Protestantism, which they have many 
times anathematized. We do think, however, that it is not 
honest nor dignified for a respectable body like the Episcopal 
Church to continue to implore a bow of recognition from a com- 
munion whose faith condemns all that they profess. And the 
truth is that they would give the world if any church having 
valid orders would give its guarantee to their own. For this 
any sacrifice would be cheap. And in all this, as in their shame 
of their name, they contradict the action of their fathers. Schaff, 
in his History of Creeds, tells us that “the English Reformers fully 
admitted, with the most learned fathers and schoolmen, the ori- 
ginal identity of the offices of bishop and presbyter. The most 
learned English divines before the period of the Restoration, such 
as Cranmer, Jewel, Hooker, Field, Ussher, Hall, and Stillingfleet, 
did not hold the theory of an exclusive jure divino episcopacy, 
and fully recognized the validity of presbyterian ordination. 
They preferred and defended episcopacy as the most ancient and 
general form of government, best adapted for the maintenance of 
order and unity; in one word, as necessary for the well-being 
but not for the Jeng of the church.” * In this view we believe 
that the great majority of the Episcopalians concur. 

Much was said in regard to the growth of the Episcopal 
Church in the last one hundred years. In reading over the 


* History of Creeds, i. p. 605, 
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report of their missions and the statistics of the convention we 
are struck with the comparatively small number of baptisms and 
communicants. It would seem that the small minority only are 
communicants, and that many of the missionary bishops can 
hardly live, and could not live without supplies of money from 
the East. Some complain, and during the past three years 
report no progress at all. The whole country has increased 
somewhat in population during the last one hundred years, and 
statistics which cover this period ought to show a large increase. 
The Committee on the State of the Church recommends that 
“church-membership should be computed on the basis of the 
baptized rather than on that of communicants. This basis would 
be more churchly and less misleading.” They also say that 
“their greatest deficiency is in the inadequate number of candi- 
dates for holy orders.” They further tell us that there has come 
among them “a more tolerant and catholic spirit, which has per- 
vaded the whole length and breadth of the church to a degree 
never known before.” By this we are officially informed that 
doctrine has been made more vague, and that each member has 
become more indifferent as to the belief and practice of his fellow- 
members. If their words do not imply this we fail to grasp the 
meaning of the phrase, “ tolerant and catholic spirit.” 

The House of Bishops, as the “successors of the apostles,” is 
the most important part of this convention. The sessions of this 
body are private, and we therefore do not hear of their discus- 
sions. We only know of them by what they see fit to make 
public. In the past they have not been as conservative as the 
House of Clericaland Lay Deputies. They have denied the Real 
Presence of our Lord in the divine Eucharist, and the doctrine of 
baptismal regeneration, which the lower House probably would 
not have done. And on this occasion, in the opening sermon of 
Bishop Clark and in their pastoral, they have almost announced 


‘liberalism in belief. “The Episcopal Church,” says the New 


York Christian. Union, “makes room for all forms of spiritual 
experience, without emphasizing any single phase; it has a place 
for the zeal of the Methodist and the cooler and less emotional 
life of the Unitarian. It lays no peculiar stress on a special rite, 
as does the Baptist; it does not insist upon a Calvinistic creed 
with the Presbyterian, nor upon an Arminian creed with the 
Methodist ; it welcomes alike Calvinist and Arminian.” 

Bishop Clark tells us that “the catholic teaching of the 
church, the sexsus communts of Christendom, is of no more autho- 
rity than the opinion of the individual, and in some quarters it all 
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ends in setting aside both the witness of the early church and 
the inspired record upon which that witness rests.” ‘The 
church of our inheritance allows its ministers and members to 
construct their complicated schemes of doctrine according to the 
best light they have, but it does not demand assent to any of 
these schemes as matters of faith.” . “To whatever school of 
theology we belong, I trust there are none of us who are not 
ready to say: ‘ Woe is me if I preach not the Gospel.’” “It is 
safe for us to allow the same play of individual thought and 
opinion in respect to all matters which are not strictly of the 
faith that existed in primitive times.” “It is the wisdom of our 
church to require of her members only a simple affirmation of 
the Apostles’ Creed.” 

It will be observed that the whole question as to the true 
meaning of this Creed, and as to faith held in primitive times, is 
to be decided by every individual in the full exercise of his 
liberty. Where, then, is the difficulty in reciting the Apostles 
Creed, and where is the internal bond of belief? Each one tor 
himself interprets the Bible, the Creed, the teaching of the early 
church. What larger liberty is possible? If there be greater 
elasticity we fail to comprehend it. 

The pastoral is the address of the bishops to their people on 
the most solemn occasion, and they are all responsible for it. 
What do we find, then, in this authoritative document? We find 
therein many unintelligible sentences which even the writer him- 
self probably did not understand. We may well say to them in 
the language of Job: “ Who is this that hideth counsel without 
knowledge?” ‘ Who is this that wrappeth up sentences in un- 
skilful words?’’ We agree with the minister we have already 
quoted: “It reiterates the old symbols, though it fails to gal- 
vanize them into any semblance of life and meaning. At atime 
when the tendency of the educated classes is against the assump 
tion of dogmatic dictatorialism, when millions believe in nothing 
at all, this church meets the mighty difficulty by reiterating 
worn-out platitudes and nerveless ideals.” We do not understand 
what is meant by the balance, which the bishops say is not to be 
hoped, “ between loyalty to unalterable truth and a due regard 
to what is variable but none the less actual in the needs of 
society.” They tell us that “it must always cost an effort to 
adjust in a satisfying harmony the contending claims of old with 
new, uncompromising creeds with honest movements of religious 
thought.” We always considered truth invariable in its very 
nature, which no mutations of time or speculations of ¢o-called 
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science could alter. Then they would have their people know 
that “the Gospel is not a philosophy. The church is not dis- 
covered at the end of a line of argument, any more than bya 
telescope or a crucible. Personal power rules in the realm of 
spiritual things, as in institutions and reformations upon the 
earth.” “A reverent scrutiny of documents, and a searching 
criticism of what is human in grammar, arithmetic, or version, are 
a part of the church’s business, and belong to her scholars.” 
We did not think that there was anything inhuman or super- 
human in either of these things. But they add that the Old and 
New Testaments are eminently zz each other, as “a greater 
student of these lively oracles than we are likely to meet in any 
of our thoroughfares long ago declared.” No information is 
given as to who this gentleman is, nor why we are to look 
through the streets to find his equal, Yet already, they say, 
“time has brought a reasonable end to that factitious quarrel 
between science and faith which only a little while ago dis- 
turbed so many minds, the reconciliation of these foolishly alien 
ated creatures of God consisting in so simple a remedy as the 
discrimination of their spheres.” We hope the average reader, 
who may wonder at the unintelligible, will be able to catch the 
meaning, even if he do not admire the style. We are glad to 
hear that time has brought an end to the quarrel between those 
two foolishly alienated creatures. If the quarrel be over in the 
Episcopal Church we are inclined to think that faith has been 
driven from the ground. But now for the dogmatism of the pas- 
toral: “ The fontal truth which is the promise of a rectification of 
much disproportioned theology ” is the Incarnation of the Son of 
God. “This Incarnation includes atonement, as it includes every 
article of the creeds, every ministration of grace, all the forces 
and functions of the living body of Christ.’’ All this. is indeed 
true, if it were in their power to understand it. But how can 
they either explain or understand it who deny the unity of 
Christ’s body, who assert its corruption, who render to the 
Mother of God no honor nor reverence? There may be a few 
who know the words by which this vital doctrine is stated; 
there can be none who feel it in their hearts or know its power. 
“Our Anglican fathers knew what they did when they placed 
the article of the sufficiency of the Scriptures next after the 
articles of the Trinity, and they did not mean that the rule 
whereby all doctrines are to be infallibly proved is itself fallible, 
or is yet to be proved.” The world may respectfuliy ask of the 
Episcopal Church the reason why she holds to the inspiration of 
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the Scriptures and what that inspiration is; and it will receive no 
reply. The world may ask how that can be an infallible rule 
which every one is at liberty to interpret according to his own 
views. And the world will point to the fact that unity of faith 
among Episcopalians, even regarding the Trinity and Incarnation 
of the Son of God, is neither actual nor possible. The bishops 
take good care not to define anything, not to state in terms any 
doctrine, else they would disagree. They can deny truth; they 
cannot affirm it. Why did they not state to this material age 
what they believe, and what men ought to believe, in regard to 
the two natures and one person of the Word made flesh? Why 
did they not state the meaning of the Apostles’ Creed which 
every one ought to hold? The answer is manifest—because 
they do not possess any clear conception of truth, and cannot, 
therefore, express it; because the first step into the region of 
doctrine leads to the discovery of their hopeless disunion. 

Now they look at their sister Protestant sects and hope to 
win them. “To call these generous reformations Christless 
would be unfair. The love of Christis in them.” They are all 
right, and “only lack what Christ has offered to provide through 
the ordinances and offices of his heavenly kingdom.” Let them 
only come to these successors of the apostles and get what they 
lack. Let their ministers come for episcopal ordination. Then 
all will flow on beautifully and in order. Will these “ generous 
reformations’ comply with this invitation? Does the Episcopal 
Church expect some of the .Protestant denominations to apply 
for admission as a body? We hardly think any of them will 
come. And if they were to ask advice of some one fully as wise 
“as any one we may meet in our thoroughfares,” he would 
probably ask, “ Why would you do it, and what would you gain?” 
“You will gain nothing whatever in certainty of faith, nothing in 
unity. You will hear ‘airy generalities,’ and the assumption 
of claims which all Christendom rejects. Better remain where 
you are than take a position more unreal and be deceived by 
forms which have no substance.” 

Here we close our brief commentary. They who are true in 
heart, who really believe in one God and one Christ, will cgme 
to his one church. The day is past for insincerity or play with 
questions which concern the salvation of the soul. It is sad to 
deceive one’s self even in the things of this life; it is endless ruin 
to deceive the soul in the things of eternity. The signs of the 
Son of Man are in the heavens; and there are only two forces in 
the field, the Catholic Church and the infidel. 


VOL. XXXVIII.—29 
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THE FIRST CHRISTMAS EVE.* 


IN the year of Rome 746, on the seventh day before the 
Calends of January, corresponding with our 25th of December, 
towards five o'clock in the evening, two mounted Roman offi- 
cers left Jerusalem by the gate of Damascus, followed by an 
escort of soldiers and a few slaves. One of them, a man of about 
fifty years of age, of a powerful build, red of face and free of 
tongue, suggested at a glance, by the thick regularity of his fea- 
tures, the type of Vitellius. Epicurean in doctrine and in habits, 
he quoted on all occasions, whether to the point or not, the 
verses of an illustrious poet, lately deceased, copies of whose 
poems he occasionally received from Rome. He never failed to 
add after each quotation: “ And to think that I knew him, that 
divine Horace!. How often have we played together in our 
childhood ! 


“*O saepe mecum!’” 


This officer bore the name of Mansius Quadratus. 

The other was a young man hardly thirty years of age. His 
expression was grave, and he replied by rare monosyllables only 
to the inexhaustible volubility of his jovial companion. The out- 
line of his finely-cut features, his head shaved after the manner 
of the Romans, stood out in sharp relief against the clear sky of 
a beautiful evening of Palestine. Indifferent to the idle conver- 
sation of his companion, he was gazing thoughtfully upon the 
environs of Jerusalem, apparently absorbed in the study of a 
difficult problem. 

“Sooner or later, my good Octavius,” said the Epicurean, 
“ you will acknowledge that wisdom does not consist in dreaming 
of the future, but in enjoying the present : 

“* Nunc est bibendum, nunc pede libero 
Pulsanda tellus !’ 


O fhat immortal Horace! We were dear friends in our 
youth. Believe me,” he continued, without awaiting an answer 
from the taciturn young man, “you can never change the 
world. The world, my young friend, is older than you. I 
cannot but regret that you have given up that richly-endowed 


* Translated from the French of the Abbé H, Perreyve, by Miss M, E, Perkins. 
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soul of yours to vague reveries of progress and of the future 
which rob it of its daily joys, and that you have condemned 
your youth to a hopeless expectation of an indefinite good. 
Alas! Octavius, the world is going, and always will go, from 
bad to worse! Believe me, we must accept it as it is, take our 
share in its pleasures as they go, and not weary our hearts long- 
ing for the return of the golden age: 
«« Aetas parentum, pejor avis, tulit 


Nos nequiores, mox daturos 
Progeniem vitiosiorem.’ 


Ah! that inimitable Horace! Our fathers were near neighbors 
at Venusium, in our beloved Apulia.” A moment of silence 
followed this already familiar exclamation, and nothing was 
heard but the regular tramp of horses’ feet, the clanking of heavy 
swords against the saddles, and the quick step of the escort. 

“ At least,” resumed the indefatigable Quadratus, “ might one 
inquire whence you have drawn your extraordinary ideas about 
the world and its future? If my question is indiscreet I do not 
ask for an answer. Above all things I believe in respecting the 
opinions of others, provided that they, on their part, will not 
interfere with mine. But, to tell the truth, it seems that since 
your sojourn in Jerusalem the doctrines of the Jews have had 
more or less influence on your mind, and that the son of the 
patrician Octavius has not been wholly insensible to the super- 
stitions of the good people of Judea. Be not angered, friend ; I 
can foresee your answer, and would not have you take too seri- 
ously what is intended merely as a jest. 


“* Dulce est desipere in loco,’ 


as Horace says.” 

Another silence followed this short quotation. Just then a 
slave left the ranks of the escort and ran towards the officers. 
Both of them absorbed, one in his reverie, the other in his own 
remarks, had passed beyond the road which led to Bethlehem. 
Made aware of their error, they retraced their steps a short 
distance and turned into the ravine extending along the foot of 
Mount Sion. 

“ Well, I shall not insist upon it; and since my remark seems 
to nave pained you, let us speak no more on the subject. Only 
allow me once more to exhort you, my dear Octavius, to shake 
off this melancholy which nothing warrants—surely not your age, 
nor your brilliant prospects, nor the present state of the world 
under the divine and ever-glorious Augustus! Look at the 
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empire, look at the whole universe, happy under the sway of 
Cesar, and do not discourage the general joy for the sake of vain 
theories of which you yourself in fact—” 

“ Quadratus,” interrupted Octavius, “the night is already 
falling. Do you think we are still far from Bethlehem?” 

“ We are hardly half way,” said Quadratus, “but when we 
shall have reached the summit of the slope we see before us we 
shall see the lights of the town. At best we shall arrive late— 
barely in time to secure quarters for the night. I know of but 
one inn in Bethlehem, and I hardly see how we shall find place 
for all our Jews. For my part I would not have one of them 
within fifty paces of my room: 


“* Odi profanum vulgus et arceo—’ 


I am not like a certain officer of my acquaintance, upon whom 
the charms of Judaism—” 

“ Quadratus,” said the young man gravely, “since you will 
insist upon the subject, let me put an end once for all to this 
offensive jesting, and so explain myself that it may be no longer 
possible—” 

“Come, now! has he really taken offence? One can no longer 
dare to jest with these young men! What was comedy for their 
fathers is tragedy for them. Indeed, I believe the world will 
soon have forgotten how to laugh.” So saying, he shrugged his 
shoulders with an air of despair. 

Octavius continued: “ After ail, Quadratus, you must forgive 
some souls for seeking their consolation elsewhere than in the 
wine-cup. I am not a Jew, as you would make me out, nor am 
I tempted to become one. I am a Roman as well as you, wholly 
independent, heart and mind, free from all superstition, and little 
disturbed, it seems to me, by vain scruples. I have, on the con- 
trary, tried everything and already exhausted all. I am dying 
of weariness in the midst of pleasures. I envy and admire you 
in the tranquillity of your happiness ; for myself, I have not learned 
the secret of it. I find that the joys of this world only excite in 
my heart a hunger and a thirst which they are powerless to 
satisfy. Everything is too much or too little. Like you I would 
willingly lull myself to sleep in these pleasures, forgetting therein 
the world and myself, did not some indefinable sense of the 
infinite come to disturb my rest and awaken within me dreams 
and desires that seem endless and insatiable. So I wait, I long, 
I pray. To whom or for what I know not. I pray for that 
which must come to respond to this profound instinct which 
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possesses my soul. I believe in a good which I do not know, 
but without the hope of which I would not wish to remain a day 
on this sad earth.” 

“You are ill, my friend,” replied Quadratus in a paternal 
tone. ‘“ You are affected with the malady of the age. By Her- 
cules! I have no patience with the dreamers who have disturbed 
so many beautiful souls of our time, and could I but lay hands 
on that Plato of yours I would get this good Murena to thrash 
him soundly! Would I not, Murena?” 

“ Yes, sire,” answered a stalwart slave, looking up at his mas- 
ter with a stupid laugh. 

“ But tell me, Octavius,” resumed Quadratus, “ what is this 
indefinable ‘infinite, which has even no name in the Roman 
language? Why do you believe that a man, in order to be 
happy, must needs aim at something superior to himself? The 
secret of our true happiness is in ourselves and in the good 
things which surround us. Learn to appreciate these advan- 
tages and you will be happy. Common sense teaches us this. 
After all, why desire a happiness which our nature cannot 
attain? Even supposing such happiness to exist, I refuse to 
recognize or desire it, for this would only condemn me to the 
tortures of Tantalus. I merely ask of the gods to leave me in 
peace on earth, and not to disturb my life with the hopeless de- 
sire of anything better, any more than I, miserable mortal, at- 
tempt to interfere with their pleasures of Olympus. The gods 
are happy where they are; I try to make myself as comfortable 
as possible where 1am. Every one to his place. By Hercules! 
my dear Octavius, it is many a day since I have attempted to 
philosophize thus.” 

“ Then you are contented, philosopher,” said Octavius, with a 
sad smike, “ with such good things as fall to your lot in this life? 
Pardon me, but I cannot accuse you of ambition. What, Quad- 
ratus! you are no longer young; the evening of life with its infir- 
mxties must soon come upon you, and then what will remain to you 
of all your mortal career? The bitter recollection of a few plea- 
sures, purchased perhaps at the price of the sufferings of others ; 
of fruitless trials, unexplained and unconsoled ; the feeling that life 
has been one long disappointment, and that after death we have 
nothing to look forward to, nothing to hope for. And can it be 
for such an end that you have been endowed with that active in- 
telligence which you may try in vain to stifle, that heart so capa- 
ble of loving, and of whose generous sincerity I myself have had 
so many proofs? For my part I cannot believe it. I cannot be- 
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lieve that this short and troubled dream can be the secret of 
man’s destiny. I believe there must be some better solution to 
the problem. I believe that a time will come when our eyes shall 
behold what they have so long sought; that humanity shall not 
roll on eternally in this desolate darkness, but that one day the 
long-desired truth shall be ours—yes! even should a god have to 
come down upon earth to bring it to us—” 

“ Well done, Octavius! Behold indeed asolution! All that is 
necessary, then, my dear friend, is to break the chains of Prome- 
theus, that the ancient benefactor of mankind may bring back the 
sacred fire amongst us.” 

“Do not be too ready to laugh at those old dreams of the 
sages,” said Octavius. “The fable of Prometheus has always 
impressed me deeply.” * 

“Ts it possible!” exclaimed Quadratus, offering his hand 
gaily to Octavius, who returned the salute without smiling. 
“ After all, it is beautiful,” continued the former, drawing his 
horse’s head away from that of his companion, “it is indeed 
charming, to be as young as you are, when the world is as old as 
it is.” 

“Really, my poor friend,” returned the young man, “ we have 
no two ideas in common. You look upon the world as old. It 
seems to me very young ; to tell the truth, I believe it has hardly 
yet cast off the obscurities of its childhood. I believe it is barely 
on the eve of awakening to a moral consciousness. What master 
has yet instructed it? What powerful and beneficent hand has 
pointed out its true destiny ? Humanity seems to me like a poor 
weak child given over in its very infancy to an evil genius, by 
which he has been injured, robbed, but not irretrievably ruined, 
and who, before he can recover what he has lost, must await the 

a 


* In the tragedy of Aeschylus the chorus says to the martyred hero; ‘‘ Must thou suffer 
unceasingly ? Is there to be no end to thy woes ?” 

PROMETHEUS, “ Not until Jupiter so wills it.” 

Cuorus, ‘ Dost thou hope that such may be his will? Dost thou not admit thy fault ? 
But to reproach” thee with it would give us no pleasure, and would only afflict thee ; rather let 
us seek some means of deliverance.” 

PROMETHEUS. ‘‘ It is easy for those who know not adversity to advise and reprove those 
who are less forcunate, I foresaw this, and it is voluntarily, yes, of my free will, that I have 
acted thus; I do not deny it. In order to save mortals I have sacrificed myself” (v. 263-275). 

‘Is it not extraordinary,” says Patin, ‘‘ to find in a pagan poet this sublime idea of a God 
offering himself in sacrificefor man ? Some of the Fathers of the church have been so struck by 
it that they have traced therein a sort of confused presentiment of the grandest mystery of our 
religion” (Etudes sur les tragigues grecs: Eschyle, Le Prométhée), 

The tradition to which the learned critic refers is very ancient ; already in the second cen- 
tury, Tertullian speaks of Christ as the true Prometheus ; ‘‘ Hic enim est verus Prometheus " 
(Apologet. xviii.) And he again refers to the ancient fable in his first book Contra Marcian, 
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help of a power whose devotion will be without limit, because its 
love shall know no bounds.” 

“ And you believe in such a power?” 

“ida” 

“ And you await its advent ?” 

“T expect it.” 

“You are more seriously affected than I had supposed,” said 
Quadratus gravely. 

At this moment the little caravan emerged from the defiles 
which they had followed along the foot of Mount Sion, and, leav- 
ing the valley of Kedron, they crossed the wide tableland of a hill 
whence a vast and solemn panorama spread itself out before them. 
They were leaving behind them on the north Jerusalem, now 
reddened by the last rays of the setting sun ; on the west were to 
be seen the mountains of Judea; and onthe east, beyond the Dead 
Sea, the mountains of Arabia. 

The young man, again absorbed in his reveries, gazed half un- 
consciously on the scene, the profiles of the mountains standing 
out sharply against the clear twilight sky. Quadratus called 
two men from the escort and ordered them to go on in advance, 
in order to make preparations in Bethlehem for the arrival of the 
Roman envoys. 

The reader has doubtless already surmised the object of their 
journey. Augustus having at that time ordered the taking of a 
general census of all the subjects of his empire, and the inhabi- 
tants of Palestine having been for this purpose summoned to the 
principal cities of the country, our two officers had been sent from 
Jerusalem to Bethlehem to see that the commands of the emperor 
were properly executed, and to maintain order in case of need. 
The Romans were not in actual possession of Judea, but Pompey 
had subjected it to a tax. Herod held sway under Cesar, and 
the nature of the alliance between the Jewish and the Roman 
people was such that it secured to the latter the benefits of the 
tribute. It was more especially for the distribution of this tri- 
Bute that the census had been ordered, and the nominal inde- 
pendence of Judea could not prevent its being executed under 
the Roman form and by Roman officers. Our two friends, there- 
fore, expected to arrive that evening at Bethlehem, and to begin 
their operations the following day. 

“Do you know what I am thinking?” said Quadratus, de- 
spairing of eliciting from his young companion any satisfactory 
answer to his previous questions. “Iam thinking what miserable 
luck we have to be off here at the end of the world among these 
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savages, while the divine Augustus is shutting the gates of the 
temple of Janus and exhibiting with a grandeur hitherto un- 
known the immense majesty of universal peace. To think that 
while the whole world has its eyes turned towards Rome, I must 
needs be occupied with this miserable business of registering the 
names of the people of Bethlehem; the whole crowd of them are 
not worth counting, and a few thousands more or less can make 
little difference to Czsar. By Hercules! this is no place for 
us, Octavius, and I swear that this shall be my last year of ser- 
vice in the East.” 

“A marvellous land, this East!” thought Octavius, giving no 
attention to the bitter exclamation of Quadratus. “It is the birth- 
place of all light, no less of the intellectual than of the terrestrial 
sun. What power has ever lasted that has not sought here its 
consecration? What doctrine has ever taken root that has not 
sprung from this quarter of the earth? And, if we can believe 
the mysteries of tradition, the time has come when this ancient 
orient is to recover its strength by a new fruitfulness, and to as- 
sume the direction of the whole world.* What instinct is it that 
makes me so love these traditions? When I gaze on these moun- 
tains of Judea, land of so many prodigies, I fancy I can see the 
dawning light of a new era rising from behind them. O moun- 
tains of Palestine! O silent, voiceless plains, mute since the day 
when ye echoed the sounds of the Eternal Voice! O strange and 
solemn land! better do I love thy rivers and thy palm-trees than 
the shores of the Tiber; nor would I give one hour of thy grave 
solitude for all the glorious tumult of the Capitol.” 

“Do you not agree with me this time?” said Quadratus. 
“ You do not answer me.” 

“ What did you say?” asked Octavius gently. 

“T say that we are entering upon the field of Rama,” con- 
tinued Quadratus, evidently piqued. 

The caravan had, in fact, just reached the field of Rama, made 
memorable by the beautiful lament of Rachel, who mourns for 
her children and will not be comforted because they are not: 
“ Et noluit consolari, quia non sunt.” The angel of night had al- 
ready spread his wings over the earth, and the solitude of Rama 
seemed even more solemn than was its wont. 

x, As they passed the tomb of Rachel the Jews left their places 


Bs 

* “It wasthen universally believed,” says Tacitus, ‘‘ upon the faith of ancient sacred writ- 
ings, that the East was about to receive new strength, and that men from Judea were to take 
possession of the whole world—Pluribus persuasio inerat, antiquis sacerdotum litteris contineri, 
eo ipso tempore fore ut valesceret Oriens, profectique Judaea rerum potirentur” (Ast. Lv. c. 
xiii.) Suetonius mentions the same tradition (/m Vespasian,) 
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in the caravan to press their lips on the sacred monument; but 
Quadratus ordered them back and gave strict orders that no one 
should quit the ranks, now that night had fallen, and that the 
first one to disobey should be put in irons. All moved on in 
silence save one old Jew, who muttered between his teeth: 
“Cruel daughter of Babylon! happy he who shall seize thy chil- 
dren and crush them against the stone!” 

“These Jews are certainly the most superstitious people on 
the face of the earth!” said Quadratus. ‘“ It was only last week 
that I had to restore order in the Temple among those who had 
come to offer their oxen and sheep for sacrifice, and who were 
rushing at each other right and left, throwing everything into 
confusion. Can anything be more absurd than to believe that 
burning animals on their altars can give pleasure to the gods? 
Do I not at least in this meet your views, my dear philosopher?” 
said he, turning towards Octavius. 

“ Not at all, friend; I am of the contrary opinion.” 

“ Ah! now you speak for the sake of contradicting. I know 
you, young man. You are not more devout than the rest of us, 
for since we have been together in the service of Czsar I have 
never known you to sacrifice to the gods so much as a chicken. 

“So much the worse for me. Quadratus, this is my misfor- 
tune. I was born either too soon or too late. I do not believe 
enough to take part with the believers, and only doubt enough 
to make me regret the want of faith. I am a sceptic, which 
means great suffering to an earnest soul; but my scepticism does 
not prevent my recognizing everywhere the general features of a 
universal religion, which seems to me to be not so much an 
entire error as the alteration of a truth. Sacrifice is one of these 
general features. How can you believe that a universal custom, 
one that is found among all peoples, in all ages, in all parts of the 
world, is a mere accident or is merely the result of human imagi- 
nation? No, no! Man, once conscious of his guilt, feels the 
necessity of appeasing the justice of Heaven. For this he seeks 
‘an adequate victim; he seeks on all sides, below as well as within 
himself; sensible of his own imperfection, of his powerlessness, he 
would find a victim superior to himself, capable of effecting his 
reconciliation with the gods. If ever a new Hercules should 
appear upon the earth to purify and save it I feel that it would 
be by suffering and dying for it.” 

“Come, now, Octavius!” said Quadratus, trying to laugh, 
“you are indeed beyond me. I confess that I cannot at all under- 
stand these reveries of yours ; let us leave them and arrange to- 
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gether how we are to organize our affairs at Bethlehem. By the 
way, what is the meaning of this name of Bethlehem ?—for in the 
language of the Jews each name is a poem in itself, and it always 
amuses me to hear their significations. Who can tell me this?” 
said the officer, turning to the escort. ‘ Aram,” he called, “ tell 
me the meaning of the name of Bethlehem, and all that you know 
about this poor village. I warrant we shall hear something mar- 
vellous,” said he, turning towards Octavius, “and that Athens 
herself will be as nothing compared with this Bethlehem! Just 
listen.” 

The Jew left his place in the ranks of the escort and hastened 
as best he could to the head of his master’s horse. Seizing the 
bridle, not to guide the animal, but to steady his own feeble 
steps, he began his explanation: 

“ Bethlehem, sire, means ‘ house of bread.’ ” 

“T expected as much!” interrupted Quadratus. “And what 
more?” 

“ Our rabbis tell us that the name is symbolic, and signifies 
that Bethlehem will one day nourish all the nations of the earth.” 

“Good for a beginning! The pretension of these beggars 
is astonishing; it is always they who are to save the world! 
Go on!” - : 

“ Bethlehem is called Ephrata also—that is to say, the fertile, 
the fruitful.” 

“T’ll warrant that it is called Ephrata because it will one 
day be the richest, the most beneficent city of the universe, and 
that it will spread its treasures over the whole world!” 

“ Even so, sire,” answered the Jew gravely. 

“By Hercules!” exclaimed Quadratus, “I am becoming a 
rabbi myself.” 

“ Bethlehem,” continued the old Jew, “belongs to the tribe 
of Juda, and the ancients called it the city of David, because that 
holy prophet was born there.” 

“ David, David!” interrupted Quadratus. ‘“ Was he not one 
of your kings?” 

“Yes, sire.” 

“ And this great King David was born in Bethlehem?” 

“Yes, sire; which means, say our rabbis, that Bethlehem will 
also give birth to the true David—that is, to the true King of the 
world, who, according to promise, is to inherit all the nations of 
the earth.” 

Quadratus laughed heartily. 
“ Are you listening to all this marvellous information, Octa- 
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vius? They are superb, these beggarly Jews! Ah! my old 
fellow, you had better speak softly; were Czsar to hear you he 
might be jealous of the King of Bethlehem! And David—what 
did he do in Bethlehem ?”’ 

“ Before he was the anointed of the Lord he tended flocks,” 
continued the Jew gravely; “ wherein, say our rabbis, he is the 
symbol of the great Shepherd who is to gather all men into one 
flock, and lead them from the desert of this world into his eternal 
pastures.” 

“ Better and better!” cried Quadratus. “ Behold the King 
of Bethlehem is also King of Olympus. A moment since he de- 
throned Cesar; now, it seems, Jupiter himself must beware!” 

“ Amen! it is even thus,” continued the old Jew. ‘“ Other 
great men have also been born in this town: Abissan, Elimelech, 
Obed, Jesse, Booz. It was in this very field, now trodden by 
thy horse’s feet, that Ruth gathered the ears of corn left by the 
reapers. Our rabbis say that this harvest is the symbol of the 
life to come, when all souls shall be gathered together to appear 
before the face of Jehovah.” 

“Good! Then I, too, shall be there?” asked Quadratus. 

“ Yes, sire,” said the old Jew solemnly. 

Quadratus seemed much amused. “ And whenis he to appear, 
this true David, this King of the world, this Saviour of the uni- 
verse? When is he to take possession of his palace of Bethle- 
hem?” 

As he said these words he leaned forward, and, shading his 
eyes with his hand, seemed to be trying to distinguish some 
object in the darkness before him. 

“Our rabbis say,” answered the Jew, “that, according to 
the calculation of the weeks of the Prophet Daniel, he must soon 
come.” 

“Soon!” exclaimed Quadratus. “So much the better. I 
should certainly be delighted if—Octavius,” said he, interrupting 
himself, ‘“ what is that we see moving just before us?” 

The young man started as from a dream, and, looking over 
his horse’s head, said: “I see a poor man and a woman walking 
slowly ; we are coming up with them.” 

“Tell me, old Jew,” resumed Quadratus, “if this were to be 
thy Messias who is coming to take possession of his throne of 
Bethlehem!” 

At the insulting tone of these words old Aram started like a 
young man, stopped short, and, darting at the Roman officer a 
look in which the fervor of the believer mingled with the rage 
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of the patriot, “ /¢ may be/”’ he exclaimed, and with one bound 
he fled away into the darkness. 

“You are crucified if they catch you!” cried the Roman. 
“But let him go,” said he to the soldiers who made ready to 
follow him; “the old slave was not worth the cost of his food.” 

“Tt may be,” repeated Octavius to himself. His heart beat 
quickly and a strange uneasiness took possession of his mind. 
Meanwhile they were approaching Bethlehem. The road was 
narrow and rough. A few steps more and the horse of Quad- 
ratus had overtaken the two travellers who had a moment since 
attracted the attention of the officers. 

“ My good man,” said Quadratus, “ who are you?” 

Thus addressed, the old man turned. Never did a milder 
dignity adorn so manly a countenance. He saluted the officer 
courteously, and answered a few words in Hebrew, which Oc- 
tavius alone understood, he alone being familiar with that lan- 
guage. 

“He tells you that his name is Joseph,” said Octavius, “ and 
that he is on his way to Bethlehem with his wife to obey the 
orders of Czesar.” 

“ And she—what is her name ?”’ continued Quadratus. 

“My friend,” said the young man to Joseph, “ he asks you the 
name of her who would seem to be rather your daughter than 
your wife. She seems to walk with difficulty.” 

The stranger again replied in Hebrew. 

“Her name is Mary,” said Octavius, “and she is very weary.” 

The older officer made some brutal answer which aroused the 
young man’s indignation. 

“ Silence!”” he exclaimed sternly. Just then a movement of 
the horses separated the two strangers; Joseph remained on the 
side of Quadratus, the young woman at the side of Octavius. 
While the former officer was asking Joseph some rude and stupid 
question the young Roman felt his heart stirred within him. 
His sight became suffused, and an emotion beyond his control 
brought to his lips accents unknown to himself. 

Trembling, he stooped down towards the young woman and 
said to her softly in Hebrew: ? 

“O thou who art called Mary/ whoever thou mayest be, I 
know not what instinct impels me to ask of thee the secret of my 
destiny. O daughter of Judea! I have read the writings of thy 
prophets; distracted between my own despair and their hopes, if 
thou hast a word to enlighten my soul, in the name of Heaven 
speak!” 
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The young woman heard his fervent prayer, and as she 
turned towards him his eyes fell upon her face. At that moment 
the moon, coming out from behind a cloud, lighted up the coun- 
tenance of the Virgin. What tongue could tell the beauty of 
that heavenly vision? What pencil would be worthy to trace 
its features? The Virgin’s face was pale but luminous with a 
celestial light. No mortal could look into her eyes; she raised 
them not, but in a sweet, gravé voice she uttered these words: 

“ Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God!” 

After these words Octavius heard no more, saw no more, 
felt no more. 


When he came to himself again Octavius was alone in a room 
of the inn; his arms were on the floor, guarded by a sleeping 
slave ; a lamp hanging bya long iron chain gave a dim, flickering 
light ; he himself was seated, with his elbows resting on a table, 
and before him lay a roll of papyrus. 

He opened the roll. 

For some time back Octavius had been in the habit of 
writing each evening a journal of his life. 

The last lines of the manuscript before him were copied from 
some verses which a favorite poet of Augustus had lately given 
to Rome, and whose prophetic accents had deeply impressed the 
young officer. 

Only a few hours before leaving Jerusalem Octavius had 
written out the following lines: 


“ Ultima Cumaei venit jam carminis aetas ; 
Magnus ab integro saeclorum nascitur ordo ; 
Jam redit et Virgo, redeunt Saturnia regna ; 
Jam nova progenies caelo demittitur alto. 


. . . e . 


Teque adeo, decus hoc aevi, te consule, inibit, 
Pollio, et incipient magni procedere menses ; 

Te duce, si qua manent sceleris vestigia nostri, 
Irrita perpetua solvent formidine terras. 

Ille Defim vitam accipiet.... 

Adgredere 6 magnos, aderit jam tempus honores, 
Cara Defim soboles, magnum Jovis incrementum, 
Adspice convexo nutantem pondere mundum, 
Adspice venturo laetantur ut omnia sacclo, 

O mihi tam longae maneat pars ultima vitae, 


Spiritus et quantum sat erit tua dicere facta.” * 


*‘¢The time sung by the Sibyl is accomplished ; a new and grand series of ages begins, 
The virgin returns ; the era of Saturn is restored to us; a new race descends from the highest 
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The copy of the verses ended here. He read with a troubled 
heart these beautiful lines, which sounded to him like the dicta- 


heavens. When shall appear the child who is to close the age of iron, and over the whole uni- 
verse raise up the golden age, protect his birth, chaste Lucine! Thou consul, it is to come, this 
glory of the new age ; thou consul, Pollio, these great days are to begin theirmarch. Did there 
still remain some vestiges of our crime, his hand, effacing them, shall deliver the whole earth from 
eternal terror. Come, then, it is now time—come receive thy great honors, dear child of the 
gods, glorious son of Jupiter.—At thy coming see the world rise and leap, see the earth tremble ; 
the depths of the sea, the very heights of the heavefs, are moved, See with what joy the uni- 
verse is filled at the first hour of thy age! Oh! may one moment of life, one burning breath, be 
still left to me, that I may sing thy first graces, and I die content. .. .” 

The fourth Eclogue of Virgil remains to this day a strange and mysterious enigma to all 
Critics, Science would seem to be equally at fault, according to the declaration of M. Firmin 
Didot in his translation of the Bucolics: ‘‘I have read nearly all the commentaries that have 
been written on this Eclogue, in the hope of coming to some satisfactory conclusion as to what 
mysterious child Virgil intended to designate ; but after having devoted much time and care to 
the subject I found myself as undecided as to the object of my researches as I had been before.” 

Heyne attempted to attribute to this wonderful poem the proportions of a simple fact by 
saying that Virgil had merely made a skilful use of some sibylline prophecy which he had found, 
announcing to the world some immense future blessing or happiness: ‘‘ Unum fuit aliquod 
(sibyllinum oraculum), quod magnam aliquam futuram felicitatem promitteret. Hoc itaque 
oraculo et vaticinio seu commento ingenioso, commode usus est Virgilius” (Heyne's Virgil, 
London, 1793). But this explanation only establishes and increases the problem instead of 
solving it. An ancient tradition, well received among Christian authors, recognizes and admires 
in this fourth Eclogue of Virgil an echo of the sibylline oracles announcing the coming of the 
Saviour. The origin of this tradition is well worth knowing, We find it expressed for the first 
time in a discourse which Eusebius ascribes to Constantine, and in which that monarch under- 
takes to prove at some length that the fourth Eclogue of Virgil clearly predicts the coming of 
Christ, The discourse of Constantine includes and comments upon a considerable part of this 
Eclogue, translated into Greek, probably by Eusebius. In many cases, since Constantine, the 
same interpretation has been given to these celebrated verses, Lactantius quotes them in this 
sense in the seventh book, section 24, of his Divine Institutions. And St. Augustine, who also 
refers to them, does not hesitate to say: ‘‘Is it not of Jesus Christ that the great poet bears 
testimony ? Whatever may be, in fact, the progress of humanity in the ways of justice, if crime 
disappears our mortal infirmity still retains its vestiges, which can only be cured by the hand of 
the Saviour, clearly designated by these verses” (De Crvet. Det, 1, x. c, xxvii.) The middle ages 
received and respected this touching tradition regarding the poet of Mantua: “ Deified by 
pagan science,” says M. Ozanam (Ve. Siecle, [Xe. lecon), ‘raised up as pontiff, as Roman 
priest, as inheritor of sacerdotal tradition, Virgil became also the representative of the religion 
of the future.” To save him the barbaric ages threw over him a corner of the prophet'’s cloak. 
Owing to his fourth Eclogue, he was looked upon in the Christian world as one of those who 
had announced Christianity ; and this interpretation, which began with Eusebius as early as the 
fourth century, was continued through the middle ages. Hewas ranked among the prophets, 
which accounts for the greater respect paid to his works, Tradition tells us that St. Paul, that 
proud scorner of profane science, having come to Naples, went to visit the tomb of Virgil, and 
that, having opened the Zc/ogues and read the fourth, he began to weep. The memory of this 
tradition was long preserved in a sequence sung in the cathedral of Mantua, which recalled the 
legend in charming terms : 

‘* Ad Maronis mausoleum 
Ductus, fudit super eum 
Pie rorem lacrymae ; 
Quem te, inquit, reddidissem, 
Si te vivum invenissem, 
Poetarum maxime !” 
Popular tradition wished to add something of its own to this more ancient legend, and the 


shepherd who pointed out to travellers the tomb of the poet showed near by a little chapel 
‘* where,” he said, ‘* Virgil used to hear Mass”! 
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tion of a Sibyl, and which so eloquently expressed his own pre- 
sentiments. He seized the papyrus and tried to write. The de- 
parture from Jerusalem; the questions of Quadratus; his own re- 
plies, mysterious even to himself; the impression produced by 
the sight of the plains of Palestine; his reveries, his hopes, his 
desires, stronger, more impatient than ever; the revelations of 
the old Jew; that “/¢ may de” that he had uttered; the meeting 
with the two strangers ; that woman nobler than a goddess, purer 
than an angel; that sweet name of “ Mary”; the supernatural 
brilliancy of that heavenly face; the sound of her voice, sweet as 
that of a child, strong as eternity ; her strange words ; the ecstasy 
that had followed them; the inexplicable joy which inundated 
his soul after years of doubt and sadness; the vague feeling of a 
destiny fulfilled, an intense longing for death—all these memo- 
ries, these sentiments, filled the heart of Octavius to bursting. 
Overwhelmed, he fell forward upon the table and buried his face 
in his hands. 

Suddenly he started’ up; it seemed to him that an extraordi- 
nary light had replaced the darkness of night. He hastened out 
upon the terrace, which overlooked all the surrounding country. 
A marvellous light covered the heavens. The very silence seem- 
ed to have been endowed with life, and the distant echo of an 
indescribable melody seemed to bring to his ear these sweet and 
holy words: “ Peace to men of good will.” He was seized with 
fear, and began to doubt his own sanity; but, returning to his 
room, he had no sooner crossed its threshold than all was chang- 
ed. <A profound peace took the place of his feverish agitation ; 
the feeling of anxious desire and expectation which had so long 
tormented his soul gave way to one of peaceful confidence in the 
possession of a long-desired treasure. Henceforth Octavius 
sought no more—he loved! He never lost this divine peace. 
Hardly two months after the events just related Octavius died. 
His last word was the name of her whom he had met on the 
road to Bethlehem. With his last breath he uttered the name 
of “ Mary.” Those who after his death found the roll of papyrus 
containing the memoirs of the young Roman wondered at find- 
ing the journal interrupted at the 25th of December. On the 
page which bore this date they read only these lines in Hebrew: 
“Blessed are the pure of heart, for they shall see God.” And 
just below a name—the name which at the hour of death had 
purified his lips: “ Mary.” 
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PSYCHE;-OR, THE ROMANCE OF NATURE.* 


WHO is there possessed of a delicate appreciation of the beau- 
ties of Nature who has not at some time in his life tried to enjoy 
botany ? 

Have you never, on coming home from a country excursion 
ora walk in the woods, bewitched with the perfume of flowers and 
with the lovely pictures revealed to you in the vegetable king- 
dom—have you never looked up some special treatise on natural 
history, hoping to find an intelligent guide to penetrate with 
you behind the veil which your superficial observation had only 
pierced ? 

For, of course, you know that the display of odorous petals and 
the harmony of color and perfume, intended to attract and capti- 
vate, are not the most remarkable manifestations of vegetable 
life. Internal organs of insignificant appearance, often not visi- 
ble to the naked eye, really constitute the essential parts of the 
plant. 

So, tired of mysteries, you eagerly opened the volume that 
was to explain everything; but what was your discomfiture to 
find, instead of revelations, a series of dry lists, methodical classi- 
fications, barbarous nomenclatures, systems of Tournefort, La- 
marck, Jussieu, Candolle, and I don’t know what else—an inex- 
plicable jumble of heterogeneous terms and polysyllables. 

Dizzy and perplexed with Greek and Latin, you tossed aside 
the musty volume, and with it science and its pedantic worship- 
pers. And you were right; for pedantry, muffled in big words 
and grand airs, often masks presumptuous ignorance. Real sci- 
ence, like truth, is attractive and accessible. Since the science 
of natural laws has ceased to rest on pure speculation, it has 
spoken the vulgar tongue. The faster it progresses the more it 
will disdain any inheritance from Moliére’s doctors and other 
scholars in ws who make up in words for the lack of everything 
else. 

What should you say, now that your righteous indignation 
has cooled down, if a new guide offered himself, promising to 
make short work of fantastic names and dead languages, and lead 
you through the realm of trees and flowers so wickedly hedged 
off by pedants with a triple row of thorns? 


* Translated from the Revue Générale. See THE CATHOLIC WORLD for July, 1883. 
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Perhaps you would consent to listen, and even to follow him 
in his walks, now that spring vegetation is displaying its first 
treasures. 

If so, we'll profit by the first ray of sunshine and the earliest 
conveyance to leave town. An American omnibus will take us 
in a few minutes to the most picturesque environs of Brussels— 
La Cambre, Schaerbeek, and Laeken, where the varied floras of 
wood, hillside, field, and meadow are in full bloom. 

Quick ! jump in and be off! 

Here we are at Laeken. We must notice, in passing, the 
dusty relics of La Kermesse, so popular with our forefathers, and 
even now one of the liveliest suburbs of Brussels. Here is the 
interminable church with its insignificant fagade hiding monu- 
mental treasures. We'll cross the cemetery, skirting the mauso- 
leum of our kings, and enter the Avenue Sainte-Anne. 

Here we are! Itisa fit entrance to the kingdom of Flora, 
sweet with the freshness and verdure of spring. On our right 
are the royal parks with their sombre groups of beeches, chest- 
nuts, acacias, and plane-trees; and on the left white country- 
houses and little villas, nestling amid early foliage, give variety 
and cheerfulness to the scene. 

Let us pause in this vestibule of the domains of the fruitful 
goddess, for strange things already claim our attention. 

Look at the foot of the elms that border the avenue. The 
ground is strewn with little oval leaves of a tender green. Can 
there have been a fall of leaves so early? Is this the first ves- 
ture cast off by the giants of the vegetable kingdom ? 

Look closer at the pretended leaves, and you will notice in 
the centre of each a little lump masked by the vegetable tissue. 
Open it and you will find that this is not a leaf, as you supposed, 
but a fruit covered with a light, membranous wing which wiil 
float on the wind and so disperse the seeds. 

Plants have many a device for scattering abroad their seeds. 

“Many plants trust to numbers,” says a celebrated English 
haturalist, Grant Allen, “and produce an incalculable multitude 
of germs. Many, like the elm, fasten them to little contrivances ; 
and wings, nets, feathers, tufts of down, are entrusted to the 
winds to carry in all directions the fertilized germs. Some 
plants, like the impatient balsam, toss them to a distance; and 
there are tropical trees that fire them off with such force as to 
give a violent blow. Other plants, again—as, for instance, the 
scratchweed and the burdock—use animals for colporteurs, hook- 
ing their seeds on to their bodies; or like our apple and plum 
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trees, they enclose the seed in a hard, indigestible covering, and 
that again in an envelope which is sweet and succulent. The 
object of Nature is evident; the proof is in the fact that there 
were no apples, pears, plums, or peaches before the miocene (ter- 
tiary) period—that is, before the animals appeared that feed upon 
them. 

“So the plant makes a compromise, like a merchant fallen 
among thieves, who sacrifices a portion of his goods to save the 
rest. Sometimes the merchant hides his treasures under paltry 
coverings, or he arms himself to the teeth and puts on a threat- 
ening aspect. As specimens of this we all recognize walnuts and 
chestnuts.” 

But to return to our sheep, or rather to ourelms. You ask 
if these great trees have had time to blossom, bear fruit, and bring 
it to maturity before the leaves unfold, so early in the spring, in 
spite of the frosts and hailstorms of March. 

Certainly ; and if you had noticed the trees in question in your 
walks on the boulevard, you would have remarked the eccentric 
fashion in which they array themselves, before any verdure ap- 
pears, in a reddish-brown peruke, which really consists of bunches 
of flowers. Are you surprised? Nothing is more common 
among the trees of this region than this mode of precocious 
propagation. 

The ground of our public walks is strewn in spring with all 
sorts of catkins. These catkins, surrounded at the base with two 
glutinous scales, are flower-spikes that have accomplished their 
work of fertilization and detached themselves voluntarily from 
the tree. 

But do not misunderstand me. You must notice one dis- 
tinction of which casual observers, unacquainted with botany, 
have very inexact ideas. Catkins which fall and are lost in the 
dust do not always bring the fruit with them, like these first 
spoils of, the elm, because there is a radical difference in their or- 
ganic structure. 

With a simple lens, or even with the naked eye, we easily 
recognize in the elm-blossom the union of fertilizing’ and fertilized 
organs in the centre of one and the same envelope and upon the 
same axis. This is called an hermaphrodite flower. 

When the axis is detached the seed of the elm must necessa- 
rily fall; therefore it makes haste to grow and ripen before leav- 
ing the branch that gives it sap and life. With most of our for- 
est trees this haste is not necessary, and so their fruit ripens at 
its leisure and drops off later, sometimes in the form of catkins, 
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sometimes furnished with long wings, as in the case of maples 
and hornbeams, or with long, silken threads that let the seeds flut- 
ter-to a distance. 

Nut trees, for instance, which blossom in our gardens at the 
close of winter and are the first heralds of spring, ripen calmly 
all summer and do not yield their fruits until the autumn. 

This is because their male and female flowers are independent 
of each other, although situated on the same branch. Therefore 
the male flower can drop off after the fertilization without bring- 
ing the other with it. 

It is the same with alders, birches, plane-trees, beeches, and 
oaks, 

The distinction is still more marked in the willow and poplar. 
Each kind of flower is found on a different individual, which 
gives them their name of dicecious, formed from two Greek 
words meaning two dwellings; as opposed to other flowers 
called monoecious—that is, possessing but one dwelling for two. 

But, alas! here am I, after all my protestations, talking Greek 
as unconsciously as any pedant. 

“ Et tu quoque, Brutus!” 

Now I am beginning on Latin! But don’t give me up quite 
yet ; the attack is past, and I will return to what scholars, who do 
not talk like other men, call contemptuously the vulgar tongue. 

Let us cross the Avenue Sainte-Anne, at the end of which we 
shall see the whole extent of country in all its variety. 

Here we are! Before us rise the blossoming beeches of Little 
Switzerland, as they call the beautiful valley which reminds one 
in its wild solitude of Gustave Doré’s enchanted forests designed 
for Perrault’s tales. The fields of colza cutting through the 
tender green of the wheat look like great fields of cloth of gold 
spread on the wide plains. Certainly this is one of the most pic- 
turesque places in our neighborhood.* 

Now that you have appreciated the charm of the whole scene, 
let us return to details, to the study of plants. 

“You see that reddish-brown hillside, colored with oxide of 
iron, where a sort of dandelion flaunts its cottony stem and great 
indented leaves? The blossom is past, but the feathery tufts of 
the fruit remain. Following the fashions of the great personages 
we have been describing, this plebeian mimics the vegetable 


* Since the completion of the royal park ‘‘ La Petite Suisse” has lost the charmof. solitude. 
I went there lately, but 


‘* The wood had lost its mystery, 
The nightingale its voice.” 
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aristocracy and blossoms before bearing leaves, thus producing 
strange effects. In the month of February you may see its long 
stem, wrapped in cotton, emerge from the ground, bearing on the 
end a yellow flower almost identical with the dandelion. If the 
first fine days of spring entice you into the country you will 
be struck with the unusual adornments of the odd plant called 
by the common people colt’s-foot, and by the learned ¢ussélage 
(cough-loosener), on account of the medicinal properties of its 
flowers, an infusion of which is said to be good for troubles of 
the lungs. 

It will not do to slander this crazy-looking philanthropist. 
We will apologize and enter the wood. 

Stop! here is another queer thing, a tuft of arrow-headed 
leaves with a green cornet in the middle. Surely this plant 
cannot have flowered. We will unroll the horn and see what is in 
it. What is this reddish, club-shaped thing with two little gar- 
lands placed one above the other at its base? Can it be a pecu- 
liar mode of blossoming ? 

Yes, it represents a flower, or a legion of flowers, arranged in 
two divisions forming the two wreaths, of which the upper one 
contains exclusively male flowers, called stamens, and the lower 
one femaie flowers, called pistils. By this arrangement the 
weight alone suffices to scatter the fertilizing dust or pollen of 
the stamens on to the pistils. When the fertilization is completed 
the upper flowers fade and drop off, the club and the horn dry 
up, and the axis bearing the lower flowers turned to fruits 
lengthens out into a little tree. Then the leaves drop off in their 
turn before autumn; and our plant becomes unrecognizable, 
despoiled of verdure, like the colt’s-foot in spring. It looks like 
a pretty spike of fleshy texture covered with little, bright-red 
apples, but quite bare of foliage. It would require mesmeric 
‘second-sight to recognize under this disguise the individual once 
wrapped in a cornet. 

Such are the metamorphoses of the wake-robin, or the arum 
maculatum of naturalists. His name and aspect are as odd as 
those of his kindly rival, the colt's-foot; but his instincts are 
quite different. 

While the colt’s-foot is benevolent and good for colds, wake- 
robin is a ferocious homicide. In spring he is armed, like a 
savage, with a sheaf of poisoned darts of terrible power under 
the form of leaves. 

“ Almost insipid when you begin to chew them,” says Dr. 
Macé, “ they soon develop a sharp, burning taste; the inside of 
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the mouth seems to be pricked by thousands of needles; then 
come on violent pains in the stomach, with vomiting, colics, con- 
vulsions, and cramps—in short, all the symptoms of cholera 
morbus.” 

Bulliard tells of three children who had terrible convulsions 
after eating some of these leaves, which they mistook for sorrel. 
The two younger ones could swallow nothing and died, oneat the 
end of two hours, the other in sixteen hours. The eldest, who 
was stronger, or had eaten less of the poison, had his tongue so 
swollen that it completely filled the cavity of his mouth. He 
recovered, but was always very emaciated. 

The leaves of thyme are said to allay the inflammation caused 
by these leaves. Nature loves to place a remedy near an evil, 
and even to draw a remedy from the evil thing itself. The roots 
and leaves of the arum applied to the skin make an excellent 
derivative, akin to powdered mustard; and its leaves, cooked 
with sorrel, are a sovereign poultice for drawing an abscess. 

Moreover, the root of arum maculatum, deprived of its ma- 
lignant power by boiling and drying, contains a great deal of 
farina, and is said to be a good substitute for potatoes. During 
the French Revolution a horticulturist named Bosc took refuge 
in the forest of Montmorency and lived on these roots. He de- 
clared that they grew abundantly enough to furnish subsistence 
for thousands of men. 

So we feel more kindly towards this assassin, especially as he 
only poisons and kills in legitimate self-defence when people eat 
him without proper precaution. I think the severest jury would 
bring in a verdict of not guilty in view of this extenuating cir- 
cumstance. 

It is the same with nettles, whose young shoots you see by the 
roadside and upon the rising hills, already on the defensive. 
Young nettles taste like spinach when they are cooked, and later 
in the season their stems give out a fibrous substance which makes 
an excellent kind of tow after being thoroughly soaked in water. 
fn Kamtschatka it is greatly valued for making cordage, cloths, 
and nets. 

Unfortunately the nettle is covered with hollow hairs which 
secrete the same corrosive liquid as the sting of the ant—formic 
acid—which sets the skin afire and often irritates the sensitive 
epidermis of the botanist. 

Do not confound this with the pretty, harmless plant impro- 
perly called the dead nettle (lamium album), which seems to 
copy the nettle’s form and bearing in order to keep its pretty 
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flowers safe from indiscreet hands. This parody, as we have 
seen, is quite common in Nature, and in the animal kingdom as 
well as in the realm of Flora. 

The nettle has colorless blossoms, which open in June, while 
the dead nettle half opens its white, helmet-shaped corolla as 
early as the month of April. 

See that big humble-bee disappearing within one of those 
flowers. Do you know that this gorgeous visitor is just now 
accomplishing unconsciously one of the most exquisite results in 
Nature? Nature, who guards so jealously the preservation of 
species that she holds cheap the life of the individual, has given 
to insects the task of preserving integrity of type by crossing 
forms of the same species. 

With this object she has established a harmony so perfect 
between the structure of the plant and the organs of the insect 
that the latter sometimes fertilizes only flowers belonging to 
distinct types. 

Sir John Lubbock, a positivist of Spencer’s school, says that 
there are few flowers in which the adaptation of the various 
parts to the visits of insects is so clearly and beautifully mani- 
fested as in the common dead nettle (lamium album). 

The nectar occupies the lower and narrower part of the tube, 
and is protected from rain by an arched upper lip and by a thick 
border of hairs. The tube is broad at the entrance and throws 
out a large lip which serves as a landing-place for big bees. 

The length and narrowness of the tube, and moreover the 
ring of hairs situated at its base, prevent the smaller species from 
having access to the nectar, because they would injure the plant 
by exhausting the honey, without producing any useful result. 

The dead nettle, like many other field flowers, is especially 
adapted to humble-bees. They rest on the lower lip, which pro- 
jects laterally so as to give them a firm footing. Then they can 
plunge their proboscis down into the nectar. 

Moreover, the arched upper lip is admirably fitted by dimen- 
sions, form, and position, not only to bea protection from rain, 
but also to oblige the insect to press the pollen that it brings 
against the pistil. Remark that the stamens are not arranged in 
the usual way around the pistil, but on the side along the external 
arch of the flower. This arrangement prevents the pollen from 
blinding the insect and from touching those parts of its body 
which ought not to come in contact with the stigma, as we call 
the top of the pistil, through which penetrates the tube put forth 
by the grain of pollen laid upon the surface. 
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You can have visual proof that the size and rounded form © 


of the upper lip, the relative position of pistil and anthers, the 


length and narrowness of the tube, the peculiar formation of the . 


lower lip, the ring of hairs and hidden feast of nectar, all lead to 
the transfer of pollen by the bees from one flower to another. 
If we compare the dead nettle with flowers fertilized by the 
wind—as, for instance, pines, which give out clouds of pollen—we 
see the wonderful economy of organs and functions effected by 
the admirable adaptation of this flower. 

Towards the close of the last century, when the relation of 
stamens to pistil was well understood by naturalists, the mode of 
fertilizing certain superior plants, such as the primroses, that 
adorn our gardens in the spring, still remained a mystery. 

It was asked how the fertilizing dust of these hermaphrodite 
plants could reach the pistil, of which the summit was made in- 
accessible by the peculiar structure of the plant; or how the 
pollen could pass from the stamens of certain unisexual flowers 
to the pistil of flowers situated often at a great distance upon 
another plant. 

It was a German named Conrad Sprengel who solved this 
problem. He saw honey-bees, attracted by the perfumed, sugary 
glands at the bottom of flower-cups, bring away on their hairs 
or their sticky proboscis the fertilizing dust of the stamens, and 
lay it upon the pistil as they left the flower; or transfer pollen 
from the stamens of one flower to the pistil of another, even at a 
distance. 

Monsieur le Maout tells us that “ towards the middle of the 
last century Bernard de Jussieu, professor of botany in the 
Royal Gardens, while examining the trees confided to his care, 
saw that a pistachio-tree which had flowered every year with- 
out bearing fruit was then about to bear pistachios: the fruit 
had knotted. The top of the seed-vessel had certainly received 
fertilizing dust, but where had it come from? There was not in 
the whole Garden of Plants a single pistachio-tree whose flowers 
had stamens. They searched the neighboring gardens, but in 
vain, A fruit formed by seeds developed without the aid of 
pollen would give a rude shock to the theory of fertilization of 


‘flowers, which was not then as solidly established as it is to-day. 


The great botanist, though disturbed at the uselessness of his 
search, maintained firmly that there must be in the neighborhood 
a pistachio with stamens, and that it had caused the knotting of 
the tree in the king’s garden. It must be found. Bernard de 
Jussieu betook himself to the authorities; the police sent its 
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agents out into the country with an exact description of the in- 
dividual that had so effectually baffled search. The agents went 
round and round the garden, always widening a little the spiral 
course of their investigations, until they found near the Luxem- 
bourg, in a corner of the nursery of the Cistercians, which skirts 
the Observatory Walk—they found, I say, a small male pistachio- 
tree which had blossomed that year for the first time. The 
pollen, then, must have passed through the air over the Faubourg 
Saint-Germain, the Faubourg Saint-Jacques, and the Faubourg 
Saint-Marceau, to reach the top of the pistil of the pistachio-tree 
planted in the middle of the Garden of Plants. Now, it was hard 
to admit that the wind could have carried a little pollen so far 
without dispersing it anywhere but on the tiny surface of the 
flower that needed it. Some other aid to fertilization must be 
found. 

“They soon remarked that the bees, after rifling the stamens 
of the male pistachio, flew in the direction of the Garden of 
Plants, after rising straight into the air in the manner of carrier- 
pigeons. Thus that mysterious instinct was revealed which in- 
sures the fertilization of flowers by leading bees to feast on 
plants of the same species. 

“The flower, properly so-called,” adds M. Maout, “ is intend- 
ed to indicate to insects, by its form, color, and smell, the reser- 
voir of nectar that they seek. It is the label of the vase that 
holds the ambrosia; it is the unvarying uniform of all flowers of 
the same species, and insect-travellers know by its brilliant sign 
the perfumed caravanserai where they will find refreshment.” 

Darwin pursued these observations, and published in 1862 a 
monograph on the fertilization of primroses. He showed first 
that the Chinese primrose cultivated in the garden has two or 
three distinct floral types.. 

While in the first the style, or long neck of the pistil, overtops 
the stamens, in the second the stamens rise above the pistil. 
Darwin soon remarked that when these plants are protected 
from contact with insects fertilization is effected with great dif- 
ficulty ; and that even the short-styled types, which are espe- 
cially prolific when well fertilized, remain invariably sterile. 

Numerous experiments, skilfully made, led him to the con- 
viction that, generally speaking, a flower fertilized by another 
flower is superior in form, vigor, and fruitfulness to the produce 
of a self-fertilized flower. 

Finally, he found that the produce of the artificial fertilization 
of one of two types by the other is always more fruitful than the 
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produce of two similar forms crossed. If, for instance, you cross 
two similar forms of primrose, you notice, as in a case of hybrida- 
tion, that the descendants grow weak and become sterile. 

When an insect takes nectar from a long-styled primrose his 
proboscis is covered with pollen precisely to the part which will 
touch the head of the pistil when he visits a short-styled flower. 
This result is invariable, because the stamens in a long-styled 
plant rise exactly to the same height as the pistil in short-styled 
plants. On the other hand, if the insect visits first a short-styled 
plant the proboscis becomes covered with pollen much farther 
from the tip, just at the height of the summit of the pistil ina 
long-styled plant. Darwin obtained later a third form that fer- 
tilizes itself, the stigmas being on a level with the anthers—that 
is to say, a flower which unites pollen-sacks of the long-styled 
floral form and a pistil of the short-styled form. 

Look through my lens; examine carefully the top of the 
style in the primrose you have just gathered. You will notice 
scattered on the surface of the stigma little balls, which are 
nothing but grains of pollen. 

This is because at the period of fertilization the stigmas 
bristle with delicate hairs, or short lashes, and produce a vis- 
cous secretion intended to retain the pollen and facilitate its 
penetration. What can be more simple and at the same time 
more ingenious? Sometimes Nature seems to take pleasure in 
accumulating difficulties in order to conquer them by a thousand 
original combinations, where insects play a part all the more 
wonderful because of their unconsciousness. 

Sometimes, as in the sage, the stamens and pistil ripen at 
different periods, thus making self-fertilization impossible. Then 
bees come to the rescue, and the flower lays actual traps for 
them. When the bee enters a sage blossom with ripe stamens a 
spring stretches out and claps down upon his hairy back the 
anthers, laden with pollen, which were before hidden under the 
upper lip of the corolla. The insect then enters a more mature 
blossom with its ripened pistil hanging towards the opening of 
the corolla; and thus the stigma necessarily comes in contact 
with the pollen. 

The nectar of flowers is perhaps only distilled by them in 
order to attract insects, for flowers that do not need their aid 
secrete none. Perfumes and colors serve equally to attract, and 
are usually wanting in flowers fertilized by the wind. Flowers 
fertilized by nocturnal or twilight insects give out their scent 
only in the evening. Often arrangements are made to suit but 
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one species of insect, and always so that the creature, in order to 
reach the nectar, must take a certain position and make certain 
movements, that he may alternately touch and avoid the stigmas 
and anthers. 

Pollen grains are carried on the back, head, feet, or proboscis. 
Domestic bees moisten the pollen with nectar and carry it on 
the outer surface of their flattened legs. These are edged with 
stiff, bent hairs, so as to make a real little basket. 

The obstacles opposed to fertilization vary in a thousand 
ways. Sometimes the difficulty lies in the separation of the 
sexes, or the difference of period in the maturity of pistil and 
stamens, or in the inequality of form in the two organs and their 
situation in the flower. Sometimes the stamens are hidden be- 
hind the stigma or the anthers oppose themselves to the egress 
of the pollen. Sometimes the insect is imprisoned and nourished 
by the flower until the pollen is ripe and can be taken away. 
This is the case with certain arum blossoms and with the aris- 
tologus clematis. The insects are imprisoned by a range of bent 
hairs, which become straight when they are to be released. 
Meantime the anthers ripen and pour their pollen on to the backs 
of the visitors. Then the hairs shrivel up and the captives are 
set free. Cananything be more ingenious, simple, and admirable ? 
Again, as among the orchids, the flower, which is especially irri- 
table, tosses its pollen from a distance on to the insects hovering 
over it. Or,as in the barberry, the stamens snap like a spring 
on to the visitor's back. We should never end if we were to 
enumerate all the wonders of fertilization by intercrossing 
which the labors of contemporary naturalists have brought to 
light. 

Darwin, in his work entitled Ox the Vartous Contrivances by 
which British and Foreign Orchids are fertilized by Insects, and on 
the good Effects of Intercrossing, has collected hundreds of observa- 
tions of this kind, which show among various species of plants 
subjected to crossed fertilization a peculiar structure, calculated 
with precision to prevent self-fertilization, and to bring about 
the transfer of pollen to the stigma of a different blossom by an 
insect of a given species. 

Thus the tubes of the corolla of the common red clover do 
not at first sight appear to differ in length from those of the 
crimson clover. Yet the nectar of the common clover is inacces- 
sible to the honey-bee. It must seek that of the crimson clover, 
while the humble-bee reaches the bottom of the corolla of the 
common clover with its long proboscis. Thus whole fields of 
clover, as Darwin observes, give no nourishment to the honey- 
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bees, though they are very fond of its nectar. However, the 
flowers of the second crop are usually smaller, and therefore ac- 
cessible to the busy creatures celebrated by Virgil. Another 
observation, even more striking, has been made by Darwin on 
the same subject, showing the close connection that exists be- 
tween creatures apparently most distinct. 

The propagation of humble-bees, which, as you see, abound 
in spring before the honey-bees appear, is dependent on the 
number of cats and mice that infest the rural districts. If mice 
and dormice abound the nests of the humble-bees are destroyed ; 
and as the fertilization of clover is allied to the number of humble- 
bees, the apparently improbable result follows that cats assist in 
preserving the crops. They are, if you choose, the police of our 
hay-fields, and especially of our cultivated meadow-lands. 

These hidden connections form an invisible and interrupted 
chain, some of whose links escape the notice of the superficial 
observer, who sees in Nature only harmony of color, sound, and 
perfume, and does not suspect the extent of the great law of con- 
tinuity in time and space. He calls himself poet and thinker, 
and maintains that he alone understands Nature, while in fact he 
receives from her only bewildering and incoherent sensations. 
The vain youth who mocks at science and scientists, and rocks 
himself to sleep with an empty jingle of words, understands no- 
thing of the universe and its glories. He is blind and deaf to 
the wonders and harmonies around him. The fairest sights and 
richest combinations in Nature do not exist for him. 

“ Most men, even among those who consider themselves well 
educated, are satisfied with meagre notions of science picked up 
in childhood and youth, and pass their lives in ignoring their 
own ignorance. 

“ Yet man is man only by intelligence. The greater his intel- 
ligence the more complete is his manhood. The more exact are 
his impressions and the more just his ideas, the greater is his intel- 
ligence. Now, this exactness is attained only through labor, study, 
and constant reflection, by which true scholars are made, whose 
intellectual horizon extends. beyond the limits attained by the 
ordinary mind. Unassisted natural talent, which we call intuition 
or inspiration, may make literary men poets and artists; but 
though these arouse and stir the world, they leave it at the same 
intellectual standpoint where’they find it. The perseverance of 
men of science alone succeeds in tearing away some fragments of 
the weil under which God has hidden natural truth, and in really 
enlarging the field of human efforts.” 

I am not speaking now. I have given place to one of the 
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most celebrated of our contemporary naturalists, whose nume- 
rous discoveries place his knowledge and judgment beyond 
doubt, as the robe he wears insures his orthodoxy from suspicion. 
I mean the learned Abbé David, the French missionary who has 
revealed to us the fauna of China. After twenty years of travel, 
study, and meditation amid the solitude of an unexplored, virgin 
nature, the valiant priest formulates a conclusion before which 
only petty spirits in these days can recoil. It is that the methods 
and data of modern science, which is not to be confounded with 
rationalism, are imperatively needed in instruction of every 
grade. First,in primary education, because science substitutes 
intuitive teaching, and the exercise of the faculties of observation, 
imagination, comparison, and judgment, for the too exclusive 
training of automatic memory, which turns the child into an 
unthinking parrot, restive under all intellectual discipline. 

And in intermediate education, which is to most minds the 
Pillars of Hercules, because the scientific method develops rig- 
orous exactness of mind without prejudice to the imagination, 
which it disciplines, and at the same time captivates by a gradual 
revelation of the great romance of nature. 

Because scientific data freed from all systematic narrowness 
teach man the true conditions of his existence here below, and 
gradually show him the causes of his physical and mental un- 
easiness, without prejudice to religious feeling. 

What can better develop a heart unsullied by passion than a 
true comprehension of the universe, where, as the poet tells us, 
“God's name is written on earth in letters of flowers, and in 
the heavens in letters of fire” ? 

Is it not better than spending the best years of youth in dry 
exercises of memory, where the study of the sense of words is too 
often sacrificed to a study of the meaning of things, so that the 
over-driven collegian, who comes from his rhetoric puffed up 
with fine periods and phrases, possesses a quantity of discon- 
nected intellectual baggage and an ill-balanced mind whose ver- 
satile weakness betrays false training ? 

I am wandering from the point. I beg your pardon, but it is 
partly your fault in being so patient a listener. Perhaps Nature 
herself has pleaded with you better than I, who have lifted only 
a corner of her veil. I know her eloquence is irresistible, and 
many a time, like you, I have listened spell-bound in a perfect 
ecstasy to her overpowering fascination. The divine harmonies 
of Nature have often made me deaf to human discords and, for- 
getful of the cruel deceptions that meet a heart that seeks can- 
didly among men for truth. 
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REMINISCENCES OF BETHLEHEM. 


When thou wert born, O beaming star ! 
Three holy angels flew to earth; 
The three kings from the East afar 
Brought gold and jewels of great worth ; 
Three eagles on wings light as air 
Bore the news East and West and North. 
O jewel fair, O jewel rare, 
So glad was heaven to greet thy birth ! 
—From a Sicilian ‘* Canzune,” translated by F. A. Symonds, 


No one can read the beautiful office of Advent without 
feeling something of the ardent longing with which the church 
looks forward to the festival cf the Nativity. The solemn anti- 
phons, in particular, called the Great O’s, sung during the eight 
days previous, are like deep sighs from her yearning, waiting 
heart. She calls to the coming Messias by all those significant 
titles which the prophets used as they gazed into the future with 
longing eyes: O Sapientia! O Adonai! O Radix Jesse! O 
Oriens, Dayspring, Brightness of everlasting Light! come and 
give light to them that sit in darkness and in the shadow of 
death. She sings again and again: Drop down, ye heavens, 
from above, and let the skies pour down the Righteous One! 
Oh! that thou wouldst rend the heavens, that thou wouldst come 
down, that the mountains might flow down at thy presence. 
The oft-repeated Aperiatur terra et germinet Salvatorem seems to 
announce the glad tidings to the inanimate world. Some of the 
church-bells even, like the melodious chime at Rheims, change 
their song as the Nativity draws near and sprinkle the air with 
the sweet Rorate, cali, desuper. A cry of admiration and wonder 
goes up to Mary: Quia quem cali capere non poterant tuo gre- 
mio contulisti—Him whom the heavens could not contain thou 
“bearest, O Virgin of virgins! in thy bosom. 

During this season of expectation the church fasts and prays, 
and gives herself up to holy rigors, especially in the hidden 
recesses of the cloister. The Cistercians, for instance, redouble 
their austerities during Advent, and in cold and hunger await 
the coming of Christ in memory of Mary’s awaiting in the cold 
cave of Bethlehem. But on Christmas night a fire is kindled on 
their hearth in token of joy, the only night in all the year, and 
the monks gather around it with a holier flame kindled in their 
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hearts—that which made St. Alfonso de Liguori exclaim in his 
meditation on the Nativity: “O lenis gui semper ardes, accende me 
—O fire that ever burnest! inflame me.” 

As the hour approaches when, as St. Gertrude says, the sweet 
dew of divine grace falls on all the world, and the heavens them- 
selves drop sweetness, the church, as she chants the Venite, exulte- 
mus Domino, breaks out five times during that psalm with the 
joyful Hodie sctetis—This day ye shall know that the Lord cometh ; 
and in the morning, then ye shall see his glory! 

St. Chrysostom calls Christmas “the mother of all festivals.” 
Not that it was absolutely necessary the church should set apart 
a special day for that which she no more loses sight of than she 
does of the Divine Passion. She never forgets that the Incarna- 
tion is the key-note of the Redemption. Three times a day ‘she 
reminds us, by the Angelus bell rung throughout the Christian 
world, that the Word was made flesh. The divine Infant is to 
be seen everywhere in our churches, in every Catholic house- 
hold, and in some favored lands by the very wayside, pillowed on 
the immaculate Heart of Mary. And thereis not a single hour of 
the twenty-four that in some part of the world thousands do not 
bend the knee in lowly reverence at the words of the last Gospel 
of the Mass, Zt Verbum caro factum est, and at a similar portion 
of the Nicene Creed. 

The legends of the saints, too, are full of reminiscences of the 
manger. The espousals of St. Catherine with the Child Jesus, 
which so many artists have depicted; the Verdum caro factum est 
engraved on the heart of St. Mary Magdalen de Pazzi; and the 
divine Infant in the arms of St. Anthony, are instances of this. 
And it was one Christmas eve, after long meditating on the mys- 
tery of the Incarnation, that St. Bernard beheld our Saviour in a 
vision, as still in his human infancy, which so impressed him that 
henceforth he only thought of the best means of serving God. 
And more than once has the Child Jesus been visible to purer 
eyes than ours in the uplifted Host, as of old in the star that 
appeared to the Magi, according to an ancient commentary on 
the Gospel of St. Matthew, spoken of by Baring-Gould, which 
says that the Star in the East had the form of a radiant child 
bearing a sceptre or cross—a tradition illustrated by some of the 


early Italian masters : 


“In a trice a star shone forth, 
Oh! so brightly shining. 
Nearer, nearer yet it came, 
Still towards earth inclining ; 
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And ’twas shaped—O wondrous sight !— 
Like a child with visage bright, 
Holding sign of kindly might, 

With a cross combining.” 


There have been several holy persons in the church, of won- 
drous lives, whose mystical states of prayer were a kind of 
dramatic representation, if one may say so, of the mysteries of 
the Holy Childhood, especially at Christmas time, as in the case 
of Catherine Emmerich. In them the divine Infancy seems to be 
perpetuated. The venerable Margaret of Beaune, too, as Christ- 
mas approached, became more and more absorbed in divine 
things; her lips refused all nourishment; her ears seemed closed 
to all earthly sounds till the bells began the joyful carz//on be- 
fore the midnight Mass. And while her physical faculties were 
suspended her sense of spiritual things was proportionally in- 
creased. Nor is this surprising, for, as she said herself: “The 
capacity of the soul that possesses God is marvellous. The more 
it is filled with his divine grandeur the more it expands towards 
the infinite. The holy presence of God surrounds the soul like 
the waves of a shoreless ocean whose flow never ceases, and in 
proportion as the soul is inundated does it draw nearer to God 
and become capable of contemplating and adoring him.’ She 
spent whole hours repeating, Et Verbum caro factum est, to ob- 
tain pardon for sinners, as if she thought it sufficient merely to 
remind our Saviour that he became man for their redemption. 
And she had a vision, wonderful as that of St. Anthony which 
Murillo has so gloriously depicted, in which the divine Infant 
appeared to her with those potent words emblazoned in gold on 
the palms of his hands. It was through her influence that M. 
Olier introduced the devotion of the Holy Infancy among the 
Sulpicians, with a special service on the 25th of every month, 
and, after the office of the Nativity was sung, the now well- 
known litany of the Infant Jesus was chanted, composed for 
the purpose by Fénelon, afterwards archbishop of Cambrai, but 
then at the seminary of St. Sulpice. And how fully the latter 
was imbued with the spirit of the manger is to be seen by his 
incomparable meditation for Christmas, which one is never weary 
of repeating. 

It is this devotion to the Holy Childhood that for many years 
has garnered in so plentiful a harvest of the Sainte Enfance in 
China, whereby so many thousand children have been rescued, 
to become, as Father Faber says, “the sweet prey of the Babe 
of Bethlehem.” 
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So absorbing is this devotion to the Nativity that, while some 
of the saints have spent their lives in contemplating the won- 
derful events of the thirty-three years, going from one degree of 
glory to another, others have stood perpetually before the man- 
ger in amazement, and let their days waste sweetly away like the 
lamps of fragrant oil in the cave of the Incarnation. 


“O blessed who with eyes so pure 
Have watched Thy cradle day by day; 
Thy looks may in their hearts endure, 
_ Brightening their dim and weary way. 
Blest whom sweet thoughts of Christmas-tide 
Through all the year may guard and guide, , 
As on those sages journeying smiled 
In dreams the Mother and the Child.” 


Such was St. Paula, who, though she went from a sumptuous 
abode on the banks of the Tiber, where the pilgrim now goes to 
venerate her memory in the church of San Girolamo della Ca- 
rita, found Bethlehem the sweetest, most attractive spot in the 
whole world. The first time she entered the Cave of the Na- 
tivity she was so penetrated with the wonderful mystery of the 
Incarnation that she resolved to spend the rest of her life watch- 
ing beside the manger where the divine Infant once lay on the 
straw, and repay suffering by suffering, love by love. St. Jerome 
describes this visit in his letters: 


“ Arriving at Bethlehem and entering the grotto, she contemplated the 
holy asylum of the Queen of virgins. There I heard her say that with the 
eyes of faith she saw the divine Infant, and the Magi adoring, and the Vir- 
gin Mother, and the shepherds hastening to behold the Word made flesh. 
With joy and holy tears she cried: ‘ Hail, Bethlehem! so worthy of the 
name; House of Bread, where the Bread of Heaven deigned to descend for 
us. Ah! how is it possible that I,a wretched sinner, should be found 
worthy to kiss this cradle, to pray in this cave, where the Virgin Mother 
deposited her divine fruit? This shall be the place of my rest, since it is 
the country of my God; here will I dwell, since my God did not disdain to 
be born here; here will I give myself to that God who gave himself up for 


> 


me. 
And she built a hospice by the wayside to shelter pilgrims 
drawn thither by the Star in the East, in the very place where 
Joseph and Mary could find no suitable asylum, and founded a 
monastery for religious women who kept up the angels’ song of 
“ Gloria in excelsis.” Alleluia! was their joyful cry on awaken- 
ing in the morning, as it is now the constant refrain of the church 
at Christmas time. 

The memory of St. Jerome, too, must always be associated 
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with Bethlehem, where he ended his days. His stern, austere 
nature no doubt needed the softening influences of “the peaceful 
star of Bethlehem.” 


“ The thought of the Eternal Child 
Upon his cloistral cell 
Must sure have cast an influence mild, 
And, like a holy spell, 
Have peopled that fair Eastern night 
With dreams fit for an eremite, 
Beside that cradle poor bidding the world farewell.” 


His remains now lie appropriately in the magnificent chapel 
at Rome sacred to the Presepio; and the church of St. Anas- 
tasia, where he often officiated when in the Eternal City, was 
afterwards chosen by the popes in which to offer their second 
Mass on Christmas morn. 

Nor is Bethlehem forsaken in our day. Holy men still keep 
watch around the manger and offer hospitality to the pilgrim. 
A procession is daily made to the holy place, and the angelic song 
sung on the spot where it was first heard. Lady Herbert tells us 
of a priest who, sayiag Mass for the first time in the Cave of the 
Nativity, could haruly repeat the “Gloria in excelsis”’ for his tears. 

But who has not at some portion of his life been sweetly 
lured on to Bethlehem, at least in spirit, especially at Christmas- 
time, and there shed such blessed tears? Who has not pictured 
to himself the cave, the crib, the beasts of burden, the straw, the 
cold, the dampness, and the gloom?—the gloom till lit up by 
that celestial radiance of the Child Jesus which so many painters 
have represented and poets sung: 

“ See, the rays His brows adorning 
Are the light of endless morning.” 
Mystic writers, too, have seen this heavenly light in their 
visions. Mary of Agreda and Catherine Emmerich both saw 
Mary with her face turned toward the East, and both saw the 
light St. Joseph had placed in the cave grow dim in the radi- 
ance that became brighter, and brighter still, till a marvellous 
splendor revealed the birth of Christ. Crashaw beautifully ex- 
presses this in his hymn to the Nativity : 
“ We saw thee in thy balmy nest, 
Bright dawn of our eternal day ; 
We saw thine eyes break from the East 
And chase the trembling shades away. 
We saw thee, and we blessed the sight. 
We saw thee by thine own sweet light.” | 
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Milton, after singing the splendor of this “ greater sun,” adds : 


“ And all around the courtly stable 
Bright harness’d angels sit in order serviceable.” 


Every painter of the Nativity has given a group of these an- 
gels. One has represented them as gazing with wondering eyes 
into the manger where Jesus is laid, twinkling like the stars, and 
each star above looking as if it might burst forth into an angel. 
Botticelli has painted a band of angels, full of grace and sweet- 
ness, weaving a joyful dance in the air above, while others are 
embracing the astonished shepherds below. As Fra Jacopone da 
Todi sings: 
“ Little angels all around 
Danced and carols flung ; 
Making verselets sweet and true, 
Still of love they sung ; 
Calling saints, and sinners too, 
With love’s tender tongue.” 


Lope de Vega makes Our Lady caution the angels as they come 
through the palm-trees : 


“‘ Holy angels and blest, 
Through these palms as ye sweep, 
Hold their branches at rest, 
For my Babe is asleep. 


“ And ye, Bethlehem palm-trees, 

As stormy winds rush 

In tempest and fury, 
Your angry noise hush ;— 

Move gently, move gently, 
Restrain your wild sweep; 

Hold your branches at rest— 
My Babe is asleep.” 


St. Luke, the first artist to depict the Mother and Child, is 
another of the saints of Bethlehem. Father Faber calls him “the 
Evangelist of the Sacred Infancy,” because we owe most of our 
knowledge concerning it to him. And “by him were the ‘ Mag- 
nificat,’ the ‘ Benedictus,’ and the ‘Nunc Dimittis ’—all canticles 
of the Holy Infancy—laid up and embalmed for the delight and 
consolation of all time.”” Every Christian poet since has striven 
to echo and vary these songs of joy. Of these none are more 
beautiful than Fra Jacopone’s ‘ Stabat Mater speciosa,’ and his 
‘Presepio’ so full of homely tenderness : 
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“ By thy great and glorious merit, 
Mary, Mother, Maid! 
In thy firstling, new-born Child 
All our life is laid. 


For thy beauteous baby Boy 
We a-hungered burn ; 

Yea, with heart and soul of grace 
Long for him and yearn. 

Grant us, then, this prayer: his face 
Toward our bosom turn: 

Let him keep us in his care, 
On his bosom stayed. 


O poor humble human race, 
How uplift art thou! 
With the divine dignity 
Reunited now! 
Even the Virgin Mary, she 
All amazed doth bow; 
And to us who sin inherit 
Seems as though she prayed.” * 


The people, too, have come to the manger with their carols 
that breathe the freshness of the woods and pastures, the sweet- 
ness of the wild flowers, and the unstudied grace of pastoral life. 
Borrow tells of a beautiful hymn common in Spain, which the 
hostess of a country inn sang while cooking his breakfast, begin- 
ning as follows: 


“ Once of old upon a mountain shepherds overcome with sleep 

Near to Bethl’em’s holy tower kept at dead of night their sheep ; 

Round about the trunk they nodded of a huge ignited oak, 

Whence the crackling flames, ascending bright and clear, the darkness 
broke.” 


These shepherds have even had names assigned them. In one of 
the illustrations of a beautiful book of Hours printed for Simon. 
Vostre in 1502, depicting the adoration of the shepherds, their 
names are inscribed as follows: Gobin le gay (ze, merry), le 
beau Roger, Aloris, Ysauber, Alison, and Mahault. And there 
is an ancient tradition that among them were Simon and Jude, 
afterwards apostles. 

Some have objected to the tradition that a cave was the place 
of the Nativity ; but, as travellers know, people in the East often: 
build their houses against a cavern, by which means depth and 
coolness are obtained. This is also done in the Apennines, St. 


* Symonds’ translation, | 
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Justin Martyr, who was a native of Palestine and flourished 
shortly after the death of St. John the Evangelist, and therefore 
had every opportunity of knowing all the first Christian tradi- 
tions, declares that our Saviour was born in a grotto at Beth- 
lehem. And at a later period St. Jerome confirms this state- 
ment. 

Mrs. Jameson finds something inexpressibly touching and 
significant in the presence of the inferior animals at the Nativity. 
It is as if they, who, with all nature, participated in the fall of 
man, had now become sharers in the benefits of the Incarnation. 
The ass in particular has been regarded with a certain venera- 
tion on this account, and because of its having borne more than 
once the Son of man: 


“The ox and ass—to them was given 
To see our Lord: the light of Heaven 
Fell on them in that hour. 


“ And since our Lord she bare 
In triumph to his place 
One patient beast hath seemed to wear 
The mark of his high grace, 
His token to dumb creatures, freed 
From slavery and unholy deed.” 


The middle ages considered the sobriety, patience, resignation, 
and many other qualities of this animal as well worthy of imi- 
tation by Christians. ‘“ Salvete, fratres asini!” was St. Fran- 
cis’ fraternal salutation, which Coleridge has echoed in his line: 


“T hail thee Brother!” 


The festival that commemorates the flight into Egypt was once 
popularly known in some countries as the Feast of the Ass, and 
a young matron with a babe in her arms was escorted through 
the streets on a gaily-decorated ass, and led into the very church, 
where, before the high altar, a hymn was sung in honor of that 
lowly beast, one version of which runs as follows: 


“From the country in the East 

Came this strong and handsome beast, 

This able ass beyond compare, 

Heavy loads and packs to bear. 
Now, Seignor Ass, a noble bray, 
Thy beauteous mouth at large display. 
Abundant food our harvests yield, 
And oats abundant load the fields, 
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He-haw! 
He was born on Shechem’s hill, 
In Reuben’s vale he fed his fill, 
He drank of Jordan’s sacred stream, 
And gambolled in Bethlehem,” etc. 


Some parts of this ceremony seem to us very grotesque, par- 
ticularly the braying of the animal in the chorus ; but, as Michelet 
remarks, the church did not discourage the innocent customs of 
the people, but made herself a child to prattle with her children, 
and blended her sacred language with theirs. 

The remembrance of their participation in the scene at Beth- 
lehem has led Christians from remote ages to give animals a 
share in the abundance of Christmas time. St. Francis of Assisi 
wished he had the power to compel all the chief magistrates of 
towns and villages to scatter grain through the streets on Christ- 
mas day, that the birds might have occasion to rejoice, and to 
give an abundant supply of food to the cattle in memory of Him 
who was born between an ox and anass. Even in Sweden the 
old Catholic custom has been kept up of putting out sheaves of 
oats and barley on the trees and houses and high poles for the 
birds, who testify their joy in language that cannot be mistaken. 
For every creature ought to rejoice on a night that brought life 
into the world. You see these sheaves on the top of every barn, 
- and the poorest laborer who has no grain asks and receives a 
sheaf from his more wealthy neighbor, that the birds may rejoice 
around every dwelling. A Swedish poet thus summons them : 


“Come hither, little birds, merry of mood, 
By barn-door and dwelling-house corn-ears are strewed. 
Christmas comes hither, 
Then may ye gather 
Food from the bread-giving straw golden-hued.” 


Miss Bremer, in her charming story of Strife and Peace, has 
woven this beautiful custom into a Christmas scene with happy 
effect. The very crows, too, in that country have a cake and a 
sip of Christmas ale given them, and fresh straw to lie on, which 
reminds one of the crow-song of the old English mummers: 


“ My good worthy masters, a pittance bestow, 
Some oatmeal, or barley, or wheat, for the crow; 
A loaf, or a penny, or e’en what you will— 
From the poor man a grain of his salt may suffice, 
For the crow swallows all, and is not over-nice.” 


In some places the very children sleep on the straw-covered 
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floor in honor of the Child Jesus in the manger, and we read in 
Ten Years of Penal Servitude in Siberia that the prisoners there 
piously strew their cells with straw on Christmas eve. The 
proud Polish nobles, too, hang a sheaf of straw in the most con- 
spicuous place in their banqueting-halls in memory of the pov- 
erty of Jesus and Mary in the stable of Bethlehem. 

The practice of giving food and clothing to the poor at this 
season, now so general, is derived from the good old Catholic 
custom. Scott makes one of his characters lament the death of 
the Lady of Ellangowan because “on ilka Christmas night, as it 
came round, the leddy gae twelve siller pennies to ilka puir body 
about, in honor of the twelve apostles like.” “ They were fond 
to ca’ it papistrie,” she adds, “ but I think our great folk might 
take a lesson frae the papists whiles. They gie another sort o’ 
help to puir folk than just dinging down a saxpence in the broad 
on the Sabbath, and kilting and scourging and drumming them 
the sax days o’ the week besides.” In some parts of Germany 
food is provided for the poor in a most delicate manner. A table 
is bountifully spread “for the Blessed Virgin and the guardian 
angels of those who slumber,” as it is said, and left unattended, 
with lights upon it, for the benefit of the poor wanderer who 
might be ashamed to beg. 

In feudal times serfs were often freed at this season of general 
charity. The very dogs were unchained. The dungeons were 
opened to set the prisoners free, or some of them at least, and 
the remainder had their condition alleviated, that none might be 
excluded from the common joy. 

This rejoicing seems to extend even into the other world. 
The old legend of St. Brendan makes the traitor Judas tell of the 
refreshment he finds in his terrible torments from “ Chrystmasse 
to Twelfth-daye.” Other legends say that on Christmas night 
Our Lady descends into Purgatory—that holy realm of suffering 
over which Faber says she is crowned as queen—with power to 
deliver certain souls, because on this same night she brought 
into the world Him who came to redeem them. 

The inanimate world also sometimes breaks forth into joy at 
this exceptional time, as at Glastonbury, where the Holy Thorn, 
planted by St. Joseph of Arimathea, 


“ Blossoms at Christmas, mindful of our Lord.” 
And there was likewise an old oak near Malwood Castle, in 


Hampshire, that used to bud every year at the Nativity. The 
Pére Poiré also speaks of an apple-tree near Nuremberg that 
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formerly bore apples at Christmas in honor of Mary, who for us 
bore the fruit of eternal life. Perhaps it was the flowering of 
some such tree that led to the pleasant German custom of the 
Christmas-tree which annually gladdens every household with 
the sweet fruit of domestic affection. In some parts of England 
the people still assemble in their orchards on Christmas eve to 
bless them and invoke a good crop for the coming year. In 
Kent they sing : 


“ Stand fast, root ; bear well, top ; 
God send us a youling sop, 
Every twig,’apple big ; 

Every bough, apples enow.” 


The English are generally thought to be specially attached to 
the festival of Christmas. And they have reason to be, for it 
commemorates important events in their history. It was on 
Christmas day, A.D. 596, that ten thousand Anglo-Saxons were 
baptized by St. Austin and his fellow-missionaries. No won- 
der the great apostle made it henceforth a doubly joyful festival. 
The bells were rung almost incessantly from Christmas till the 
Circumcision. The churches were trimmed with holly, laurel, 
andivy. The yule log was cut with great care to burn brightly 
on every hearth. And immense candles were lighted at mid- 
night in token of the true light they had received, as sung in one 
of their many beautiful carols: 


“ Then be ye glad, good people, 

This night of all the year, 

And light ye up your candles, for 
His star it shineth clear. 

And all in earth and heaven 
A joyous carol sing ; 

For lo! to us a Child is born, 
And all the bells do ring.” 
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THE COINERS’ DEN. 


No man has more admiration for moral virtue than I. I am 
persuaded that the good and virtuous should be carefully cher- 
ished and highly prized ; that it is equally incumbent on private 
persons and public society to, adopt every practicable expedient 
to promote the happiness and prolong the life of every truly 
meritorious member of the body politic! This is my belief. 
Strongly impressed with this persuasion firmly rooted in my 
mind, I determined, when I had finished my college course, to 
give myself a holiday and luxuriate for some months at my ease 
in a charming village situated in County Wicklow a few miles 
distant from the Irish metropolis. There was nothing selfish in 
this resolution. It originated in a profound sense of duty. I un- 
dertook it pro bono publico—for the benefit of the public at large. 
I retired to a romantic valley in that mountainous county by way 
of rendering a service to the Irish nation—that is, from a feeling 
of patriotism exalted into philanthropy. For the good of my 
country I took careof myself. Really good people are notorious- 
ly few in number ; there is unfortunately such a paucity of truly 
exemplary characters that I deemed this indulgence highly com. 
mendable—“ set down in my duty ’—and I am sure my readers 
will agree with me, I had worked very hard in preparing for 
examinations, and felt quite exhausted. My system craved relaxa- 
tion—desipere in loco, as Horace has it—where I could take my ease 
and repose in a “castle of idleness,” preparatory to entering on 
the serious business of life. I always had a great talent for doing 
nothing, and ardently admired the profound genius of Italy, not 
so much for its magnificent poetry, its life-like sculpture and 
majestic architecture, as for that admirable proverb, Dolce far 
niente. The people who originated that incomparable proverb 
will ever receive my unqualified admiration! I do believe, too, 
that no man enjoys the exquisite beauties of natural scenery— 
“the warbling woodland, the resounding shore’”—so much as 
your incorrigible idler. He is a gifted being in this respect, 
being more alive to the varied loveliness of external phenomena 
than more hurried and bustling characters. In the valleys of 
Wicklow the pied daisies and the yellow buttercups, which 
opened their tiny chalices of gold to the sun and gemmed with 
their innocent beauty the emerald verdure that undulated in the 
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wind and clothed the mountain-sides, had an exquisite charm for 
me in these “hours of idleness.” Owing to the length of time I 
gave to their contemplation, I could see, I fancy, more in them 
than other men. I felt, with the poet, 
“ There is a pleasure in the pathless woods, 
There is a rapture on the lonely shore, 
There is society, where none intrudes, 

By the deep sea, and music in its roar.” 

This is one of the prerogatives, the heir-looms, of the great 
family of “ Do-nothings.” They feel more delight than other 
men in the leisure which succeeds unavoidable labor. I enjoyed 
my emancipation from college tasks—the corroding cares, the 
doubts and fears, connected with approaching and dreaded ex- 
aminations. As no man fights more fiercely than a coward when 
found in a corner, so no man works more industriously than an 
idler when he cannot help it. Such was my case. The idleness 
which succeeded my deliverance from study was not only de. 
lightful, it was delicious. I found exquisite pleasure to stretch 
my listless length beside some crystal rivulet, and, while the sky- 
lark was filling the summer air with thick warbled notes, 


“To pore upon the brook that babbled by.” 


But it is useless to dwell upon this subject. Let it suffice to 
say that there is a pleasure in sloth which can never be fully 
understood by any but the slothful. Some young men have the 
disedifying habit, when at Mass, of gazing at the female mem- 
bers of the congregation, and thus neglecting their devotions to 
gratify their curiosity. This habit I never indulged in, even in 
my youngest days; and therefore it is somewhat unaccountable 
that on the second Sunday after my arrival in the village I be- 
came conscious, while hearing Mass, of the presence of three 
ladies who knelt at the right, while I knelt at the left, side of the 
altar. I dare say a mesmerist could account for my know- 
ledge of their presence, but I could not, as my eyes during the 
teremony were riveted on my prayer-book, lest I should once 
look at the ladies ! 

At the conclusion of the service I managed to get out of 
church before the majority of the congregation, and then stood 
at some distance from the door, through which the congregation 
defiled in an unbroken stream for several minutes. My object 
was merely historical! I wished to contemplate the faces and 
figures of the descendants of those gallant clansmen, the Byrnes, 
Tooles, and Kavanaghs, whose medizval wars with the English 
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wind and clothed the mountain-sides, had an exquisite charm for 
me in these “hours of idleness.” Owing to the length of time I 
gave to their contemplation, I could see, I fancy, more in them 
than other men. I felt, with the poet, 
“There is a pleasure in the pathless woods, 
There is a rapture on the lonely shore, 
There is society, where none intrudes, 

By the deep sea, and music in its roar.” 

This is one of the prerogatives, the heir-looms, of the great 
family of “ Do-nothings.” They feel more delight than other 
men in the leisure which succeeds unavoidable labor. I enjoyed 
my emancipation from college tasks—the corroding cares, the 
doubts and fears, connected with approaching and dreaded ex- 
aminations. As no man fights more fiercely than a coward when 
found in a corner, so no man works more industriously than an 
idler when he cannot help it. Such was my case. The idleness 
which succeeded my deliverance from study was not only de. 
lightful, it was delicious. I found exquisite pleasure to stretch 
my listless length beside some crystal rivulet, and, while the sky- 
lark was filling the summer air with thick warbled notes, 


“To pore upon the brook that babbled by.” 


But it is useless to dwell upon this subject. Let it suffice to 
say that there is a pleasure in sloth which can never be fully 
understood by any but the slothful. Some young men have the 
disedifying habit, when at Mass, of gazing at the female mem- 
bers of the congregation, and thus neglecting their devotions to 
gratify their curiosity. This habit I never indulged in, even in 
my youngest days; and therefore it is somewhat unaccountable 
that on the second Sunday after my arrival in the village I be- 
came conscious, while hearing Mass, of the presence of three 
ladies who knelt at the right, while I knelt at the left, side of the 
altar. I dare say a mesmerist could account for my know- 
ledge of their presence, but I could not, as my eyes during the 
ceremony were riveted on my prayer-book, lest I should once 
look at the ladies ! 

At the conclusion of the service I managed to get out of 
church before the majority of the congregation, and then stood 
at some distance from the door, through which the congregation 
defiled in an unbroken stream for séveral minutes. My object 
was merely historical! I wished to contemplate the faces and 
figures of the descendants of those gallant clansmen, the Byrnes, 
Tooles, and Kavanaghs, whose medizval wars with the English 
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Pale make such a figure in the annals of Dublin. This was my 
exclusive object. But while thus engaged the three ladies 1 
have spoken of issued from the porch, and, mounting a private 
car in waiting for them, drove rapidly away. As my conduct 
during Mass occasioned me an uncalled-for scruple of conscience 
—as I feared I had given scandal—I took a crown from my 
pocket and sent in my card to the priest who had celebrated 
Mass, and who was then disrobing in the sanctuary. During our 
conversation I requested him to remember my intention at the 
Holy Sacrifice, and, strange to say, though I made no inquiry on 
the subject, the names and address of the ladies leaked out ! 

Two of them were daughters of a rich professional man in 
Dublin, while the third, who seemed little more than seventeen, 
was their cousin. The features of this girl seemed to me (it 
might not be so to others) the very perfection of female loveli- 
ness. There was something so artless in the expression of her 
modest countenance, in “the mind, the music breathing from her 
face,” an air of such guileless sweetness and innocent beauty, 
wholly unconscious of its fascinating potency, that I was charm- 
ed and enslaved to a degree that the day before I would have 
laughed at as wholly incredible. The other and elder ladies 
were likewise handsome, but there was so artificial an air about 
their beauty that [ was inclined to ask : 

“ Are those tresses thickly twined 
Purchased hair pinned on behind ? 
Is the blush which roses mocks 
Bought at three-and-six the box ?”’ 
There was something cosmetic in their beauty. They seemed 
so perfectly conscious of their charms that I could not admire 
them. They resembled that Lesbia in the Irish song who wore 
her golden robe so tightly laced 
“ That not a charm of beauty’s mould 
Presumed to stay where nature placed it.” 
While their niece resembled the Norah Criena of the same song : 


“ Few her looks, but every one, 
Like unexpected light, surprises.” 

To my eyes she resembled a young rose, laden with morning 
dews and fraught with fragrance, which waves carelessly in the 
garden and imparts perfume to every breeze with every motion. 
Horace would have addressed her in the words which he ad- 
dressed to Phidyle in his third book, twenty-third ode: 

“Coelo supinas si tuleris manus, etc.” 
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—If she raised her suppliant hands her prayer would assuredly 
be heard, etc. 

Her father, as I was informed by the priest, had been a mer- 
chant in the West Indies, who, after a life of labor, had invested 
a large fortune in landed property and then suddenly died, not 
without circumstances of a suspicious nature. Unfortunately 
this purchase had never been registered, and the title-deeds had 
disappeared in some mysterious way which could never be eluci- 
dated. Owing to this lamentable contretemps the young lady— 
who had woven unconsciously a chain for my heart, and whom I 
shall name Za/a—was left comparatively penniless. 

Entering one morning the principal street of the county town, 
what was my astonishment to see two chaises, laden with trunks 
and travelling-bags, standing before the principal hotel, and a few 
minutes afterwards four ladies—one of whom was Eala—issued 
from the house, entered the vehicles, and drove rapidly off in the 
direction of Dublin. All my hopes seemed to vanish. I felt un- 
speakably crestfallen and desolate as the flying vehicles, amid a 
cloud of dust and the shouts of ragged children, disappeared in a 
turn of the road. From that day forth—whatever was the rea- 
son—the County Wicklow lost all its picturesque loveliness in 
my eyes. It was very strange and wholly unaccountable, but I 
could no longer discern “ the soft magic of streamlet and rill” 
which the poet speaks of, and which had been so conspicuous 
before! Everything around seemed to become “ weary, stale, 
flat, and unprofitable,” and I began to wonder what poets and 
travellers could have seen in the landscapes of Wicklow. I 
came to the conclusion that there had been great exaggeration in 
those descriptions. To me not only Wicklow but life seemed 
lone and dreary, and I began to ask myself, like a certain modern 
philosopher, was it really worth living? I also began to remem. 
ber that it was not by reclining under beech-trees or poring 
upon brooks that the great heroes of antiquity had achieved 
their immortal reputation, but by vigorous and energetic action 
in confronting danger and undergoing toil and suppressing ty- 
ranny. I therefore, in order to approximate to those immortal 
heroes, determined to return to Dublin. In that city I took up 
my abode in Summer Hill, where I endeavored to discover the 
residence of Eala; but all to no purpose. 

I found, however, that her two fair cousins resided just at my 
elbow in Mountjoy Square; but though I saw them almost daily 
in their walks to the more lively and commercial parts of the 
city, where they visited the stores of silks and soft goods, I 
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could never see Eala in their;company, from which I concluded 
that she did not live with them; but whither she had gone or 
where she resided I could not ascertain. 

My landlady in Summer Hill was an admirable person, 
cleanly, obliging, and attentive. She had only one fault: she did 
not appreciate my vocal music as she should do. Her musical 
education, I regret to say, had been entirely neglected, inso- 
much that she characterized my nocturnal vocalizations as mere 
“noise,” which, she said, disturbed her family, her lodgers, and 
herself. I considered this want of taste as very provoking. I 
could not at first account for such barbarous ‘insensibility to 
sweet sounds, but on due consideration I attributed it to the 
nature of the song. Most assuredly it could not be owing to the 
nature of the voice! That was impossible; so I took from my 
repertoire another song with which I was convinced she must be 
pleased. 

So unaccountable are tastes that my landlady was still more 
displeased, though I sang at the top of my voice until two 
o’clock in the morning. So I sallied forth one morning, after 
an unreasonable lecture from my landlady, in search of new 
lodgings, repeating as I went Cowper’s lines: “ Oh! for a lodge 
in some vast wilderness.” The illogical character of my land- 
lady’s mind, her passionate propensity to sarcasm and invective, 
her unpardonable violation of the rules of reasoning, fired my 
blood to such a degree as to lend wings to my steps; and so 
before I well knew where I was going I found myself in the 
southern part of Dublin. I had crossed Carlisle Bridge and was 
pacing through Stephen’s Green before my mind reverted to the 
object of my excursion. When I had in some degree recovered 
my equanimity, and time and motion had mitigated my very 
justifiable anger, my eyes fell upon an outside car which excited 
all the faculties of my soul in a most extraordinary manner. 
This car was driven by an elderly man in a frieze coat, who might 
be a farmer and was apparently its owner, while I was quite 
certain that I saw Eala seated on the other side, accompanied by 
what appeared to be the farmer’s wife. What a chance this was! 
I immediately ran to a car-stand, and, jumping on a vehicle, 
ordered the driver to follow the farmer wherever he went. 

He crossed the bridge of Rathmines, traversed that beautiful 
outlet, and then, turning to the right, entered Rathgar Road. 
“Here at least he will call a halt,” I said to myself; but he did 
not. He prosecuted his journey to Rathfarnham. He crossed 
the Dodder—that winding stream whose devious wave turns so 
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many mill-wheels—and entered the wild and picturesque country 
which lies between the Dodder and the mountains. I had often 
roamed through that district with pleasure. But it never ap- 
peared so verdant and beautiful as on the present occasion. It 
was worthy of Paradise. I asked myself what people could see 
in the County Wicklow—a county so vastly inferior, in my mind, 
to the County Dublin. Here the verdure was visibly greener, 
the sun brighter, the air balmier, and the music of the lark more 
dulcid and exhilarating. At least so it seemed to me, and so I 
am sure it was. 

After some further driving we came to what was termed 
then, and possibly is still, the “ Military Road.” Along this road, 
constructed by the army of England during the rebellion of 
’98, we proceeded until the fresh breezes laden with the saline 
vapors of the sea apprised us that we were approaching the 
rocky shores of Howth. Ships became visible in the distance, 
gliding with snow-white sails and imperceptible motion, swan- 
like and beautiful, e¢ spumas salis ere ruebant—“and broke the 
splashing waves with their prows.” Here we found the soil 
degenerating into barrenness, thinly covered with a starveling 
vegetation, and dotted with squalid cabins walled with mud 
and thatched with straw, picturesque to look at but undesirable 
to live in. To my unspeakable amazement, the car containing 
my inamorata stopped before one of those wigwams, and she her- 
self, bounding from the vehicle and accompanied by her female 
companion, went in. “What on earth can she want in such a 
den? Assuredly she cannot live in that pig-sty,”’ I said to myself 
half aloud. “I wish to mercy I could find some pretext for fol- 
lowing her into that hideous hovel and ascertaining the object of 
her visit.” ‘ 

“| know what your honor wants,” said the driver, as he pe- 
rused me with a keen glance. “ You want an accident? It’s 
what a good accident would fit you toa Z. Isn't it?” “ That’s 
exactly what I want,” said I, brightening up at the suggestion ; 
“tan accident would serve me as an excuse for penetrating that 
hovel and ascertaining what’s going on inside.” “There, now,” 
said the driver exultingly, “didn’t I know what you wanted? 
There is nothing like a good sound accident in cases of this kind. 
When you're dealing with a young lady an accident is the sove- 
reignest thing in life. It touches her heart and makes her sensi- 
ble at wanst, the darlint.” 

“But while you’re talking we're losing time,” said I impa- 
tiently ; “let me have your accident at once.” “Oh! fair and 
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asy goes far in the day,” replied the driver. “What would your 
honor be willing to give for an accident—a good sound accident 
that would impose on a peeler without the least taste in life of 
design in it? What would you be after giving for an accident ?”’ 
“T’ll willingly give you five shillings over and above your fare, 
if you supply me with a plausible excuse for entering that pig- 
sty.” 

“Five shillings!” shouted the driver, with an indescribable 
air of mingled astonishment and disgust. ‘“ Did any one ever hear 
the like? Five shillings for an accident! Things are come to a 
purty pass! By gor! accidents must be very cheap when they’re 
going for that price. Five shillings for an accident! Oh! wir- 
rasthrue, wirrasthrue, what’s the world coming to at all? Five 
shillings for an accident! Was the likeever heard of?” “ Well, 
come,” said I, ‘“‘ you shall have ten shillings when the accident is 


completed.” 
“You're nothing but a gentleman!” exclaimed the driver, 
quite satisfied. ‘I'll give you an accident that would take a 


pearl off a piper’s eye and make a blind man see again.” So 
saying, he descended from the car and took out the linch-pin. 
“ Now, your honor, the wheel will come off and rowl into the 
ditch, and the car will stop of itself, and we'll be thrun off of it; 
and sure Gubbawn Saer himself, if he was to the fore, could not 
_ invent a purtier accident—considering the price.” “I think you 
have earned your money very easily,” said I, giving him his fee ; 
“but if it serve the purpose all is right.” 

“ There’s not in the seven parishes a jarvey that’s handier in 
getting up an accident nor my own four bones, though J say it, 
that oughtn’t to say it; and now your honor can go into the cabin 
and. see what’s to be seen.” “No; you had better go in first, 
tell your story, and ask assistance; I’ll go in afterwards and seek 
shelter.” “And who'll mind the mare?” asked the driver. 
“Oh! the mare will mind herself. A jarvey’s mare is as knowing 
as a jarvey. Besides, when I goin you can come out.” “ All 
right, your honor.”’ 

The interior of the cabin, as I found on entering, was per- 
vaded by darkness broken by the light of a large fire blazing on 
the hearth, over which a large pot was suspended on an iron 
hook descending from the black and smoky interior of the cav- 
ernous chimney. The naked rafters which supported the roof 
were, like the roof itself, black with smoke and polished with age, 
while the walls were destitute of windows and the floor formed 
of clay. Behind the chimney a second room was situated, to 
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which access was obtained through a rude doorway opening be- 
side the fireplace. 

In this doorway I could dimly discern the form of Eala talk- 
ing to the old woman, whom I took to be a farmer’s wife, and 
who had sat beside her on the car. It was evident from the 
plaintive tones of her voice, which went like an arrow to my 
heart, that Eala was overwhelmed with distress and anxiety. 
“ What is to be done?” she asked. “ How am I to act in this 
dilemma?” 

I immediately stepped forward and saluted Eala, hat in 
hand. “I beg pardon for this intrusion,” I said, “ but I have met 
with an accident. My car broke down just adjacent to this 
place, and I have ventured to come in for assistance. I have had 
the honor of seeing you in the County Wicklow, where you re- 
sided with the Staunton family. If I can be of any use to you 
please to command me. I shali be delighted to render you any 
service in my power. Be so good as to inform me if I can ren- 
der you any assistance.” 

Eala looked at me with an inquiring glance from those fawn- 
like eyes, worthy of Juno, in which by the light of the fire I 
could see a tear was glistening. What was my delight to hear 
her say in that musical voice, which seemed worthy of Paradise: 
“Tt would be affectation in me to say that I do not remember 
you. I have learned who you are, and I frankly and gratefully 
accept your proffered assistance.” ‘Only tell me where I shall 
go or what I shall do; and, were it even at the risk of my life, I 
shall endeavor to accomplish it.” 

“You run no risk whatever,” she replied. “The whole affair 
is simply this: A man stretched on his death-bed, groaning and 
struggling, in this room, and apparently on the verge of the grave, 
knows where a document is concealed of infinite importance to 
me. He refuses to communicate the secret to any one who can- 
not speak Latin. Now, if you will go in and pronounce a few 
Latin words in his hearing he may possibly tell you where the 
déed is hidden. This is all.” 

The room into which the old woman conducted me was 
dark, low, and damp—a most uncomfortable apartment, in which 
nothing at first sight was visible. When my eyes became accus- 
tomed to this artificial twilight I could easily discern in the 
centre a truckle-bed covered with dingy blankets and a tat- 
tered counterpane. The occupant of this squalid couch was a 
raw-boned Colossus, a man of herculean proportions, whom 
disease had prostrated, robbed of muscular power, and reduced 
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to the weakness of infancy. Worn to the bone, gaunt, skinny, 
and haggard, with beetling brows, feverish aspect, and lurid eyes, 
he glared at me like a tiger. His voice was gruff, hoarse, and . 
horrible; there was something, I thought, supernatural in its 
tones as he asked me, “ Where are you from ?” 

The speaker seemed to me at that moment a man whom “ the 
vile blows and buffets of the world’’ had maddened to despera- 
tion, and who, forced by undeserved misfortune, had made war 
on society in the view of making an end of himself, if he could 
not inflict vengeance on mankind. But disease, in chaining him 
to his pallet, had subdued his rebellious spirit, tamed his innate 
ferocity, and inclined his obdurate heart to repentance. 

“My good man—” I began. “I am not a good man,” he 
gruffly replied, with an indescribable growl. “ What do you call 
me a good man for? Is it mocking me you are? But tell me, 
are you from the priest?” Here the old woman muttered some- 
thing which I did not understand, which seemed to appease him. 

“TI come here,” I continued, “by pure accident, which this 

woman can explain to you. But if you have anything to impart 
which it would ease your mind to communicate, you may con- 
fide in me. I have been told you have some information to 
give.” 
“ Ay, ay,” he exclaimed, “tell me, can you spake Latin? Let 
me hear you spake Latin.” I immediately repeated the first 
lines of the Zueid: “ Arma virumque cano Troje qui primus 
ab oris,” etc. ‘“ Well, I believe that’s a prayer for my sowl? 
It’s very fine, anyhow. Tell me, will you hear a confession?” 

“It’s raving he is, sir,” said the old woman, and she again mut- 
tered something in his ear. “ He’s the greatest loony ever you 
seen. Don’t mind him, yer honor.” She seemed to be appre- 
hensive that the Sacrament of Confession might be profaned by 
our proceedings. Meantime he was glaring at me like a man 
who had lost his senses and was half inclined to fight with me, 
meditating an attack. ‘Come here,” he exclaimed in a hoarse 
voice, at the same time fumbling under his pillow, from which he 
brought forth a bag. 

“Come here,” he repeated. “ Take this bag ; there’s a paper in 
it. It’s not the thing you want, but it’ll be the means of getting 
it. Tell me,do you know Meath Street Chapel?” “To be sure 
I do; what about it?” said I. “Go to Meath Street Chapel, 
do you mind, and ax the clark where Pat Maher does be. When 
you see Pat Maher show him this paper. Do you mind? And 
if he axes you for th’ other token, say : 
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“« Qui, quz, quid, 
Do what you're bid: 
By the mark on your face, 
Give the bearer the lease,’ 


and he’ll give it to you.” 

These words I took down in pencil as he repeated them over 
and over again. Then, putting the bag into my hands, he added: 
“Now stir your stumps. You have no time to lose, and if you 
meet the priest on your way tell him to make haste, for my 
time is short. Thank God! my mind is easier now since I made 
the restitution.” 

Now, I regarded this communication as unworthy of a mo- 
ment’s attention. I was half ashamed of my part in the drama. 

“It’s evidently all nonsense,” said I to the old nurse as she led 
me out of the room. ‘ No such thing,” said she; “it’s nothing 
of the sort. Glory be to God that you got it out ofhim! It’s the 
great secret entirely. It’s proud and happy you ought to be to 
get it out of the likes of him. It’s more nor I ever expected. 
There's some chance for his poor sowl now. God be praised!” 

No less to my surprise than satisfaction Eala’s face flushed up 
with pleasure when I gave her the paper. She never looked so 
beautiful. Her eyes were brighter, her cheeks rosier, and her 
smile sweeter than ever. She seemed quite certain that a matter 
of much importance had been accomplished, a great victory 
achieved. She expressed, with great timidity,a hope that I 
would follow up the affair by complying with the dying man’s 
directions and endeavoring to obtain the lost deed. I assured 
her with no little warmth that nothing would give me greater 
pleasure than to oblige her, and that if it were at all possible the 
deed should be recovered and placed in her hands. It is impos- 
sible to describe the expression of her guileless countenance as | 
made this protestation. Her eyes sparkled with delight and 
gratitude beamed in every lineament. But when I solicited, with 
alow bow, permission to accompany her to Dublin this expres- 
sidn vanished at once. A change came over her countenance. 
She declined my escort with an air of embarrassment which ren- 
dered her appearance even still more interesting. Finally I 
begged to know where I should wait upon her when I had ac- 
complished my mission—an inquiry which she answered at once 





by giving me her address in Stephen’s Green. Being unable at 
the moment to invent any plausible excuse for remaining longer 
in her presence, I bowed myself out of the cabin and proceeded 
to rejoin my jarvey. 
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The dexterity of that ingenious individual in repairing an ac- 
cident proved no less remarkable than his ability in producing 
one. He had the car on its wheels, and was prepared, whip in 
‘hand, to drive me back to “ the city of the swords.” I was sur- 
prised to find, when we were on the road, that the landscape, which 
afforded me so much pleasure in the morning, was no longer 
what it had been. A change had come over it in the interval 
which it puzzled me to account for; but to make amends we 
travelled more rapidly, and this augmentation of celerity com- 
pensated, I thought, for the strange disappearance of scenic at- 
traction. 

I requested Patrick Brady—such was the patronymic of my 
Jehu—to drive to Meath Street Chapel, expecting to find the cus- 
todian of that sacred edifice in the vicinity or interior of the 
chapel. But it is “ the unexpected ” that always takes place, and, 
in perfect accordance with this indisputable maxim, which ex- 
perience loves to corroborate, I found the custodian out. I 
was told, however, that he would be visible at night. Now, pa- 
tience is a virtue which, in the whole course of my life, I have 
never succeeded in cultivating. I have always rebelled against 
itin the most morose and sulky manner, and if I submitted on 
this occasion | submitted like the poet’s “captive lion,” which 


“Gnaws and yet may break his chain.” 


Night finally came, and with it a kind of microscopical rain 
such as they possibly have in fairy-land. It was a stealthy 
Scotch mist in the gradual process of development into a dashing 
Irish rain. You would require a magnifying-glass to discover 
the drops with the eye, but to the sense of feeling it was much 
more perceptible. It was an insidious rain, too, which little by 
little wet you to the skin and drenched you more thoroughly 
than a driving shower. The effect of its incidence on the earth 
was to convert the natural mud into a pasty substance of a 
greasy nature, which was invented apparently in the interest of 
the carmen, being exceedingly unpleasant to walk in. 

Shrouded in darkness, pelted by rain, and impeded by mud, | 
plodded along with weary steps and a melancholy countenance 
from College Green to Thomas Street. Every native of Dublin 
will remember this thoroughfare, which extends through Dame 
Street, High Street, and Corn Market until it finally reaches 
Thomas Street. Here I turned to the left and entered Meath 
Street, where I fortunately found the clerk, or sexton. He pe- 
rused me from head to foot when I asked for Pat Maher, and 
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was silent for a second or so. At the moment I did not under- 
stand this pause, but subsequent reflection explained it to me. 
He was surprised that so well dressed a man should inquire for a 
person so abject and degraded. 

“You'd never make it out by yourself,” he exclaimed, “ but I'll 
send a boy with you. He'll lead you to the spot.” By this 
guide I was conducted to a dark, damp, and dismal-looking hall 
which night and day stood open to the winds and rains, and this 
owing to the absence of a hall-door, which, if it once existed, had 
been subjected to the vicissitudes of fortune—had fallen like 
ancient Troy and been given to the flames. There was a 
general air of negligence in this domicile, which, grim and gloomy, 
seemed to be devoted to evil destinies, or, as the ancients would 
say, consecrated to the gods of Tartarus—a kind of highway 
to the under-world, the haunt of melancholy desolation, and an 
ante-chamber to the dominions of Pluto. 

I paused upon the threshold, as if reluctant to penetrate the 
gloom, which might be filled with armed Shades or vociferous 
Furies; but the cheerful voice of my young companion, in the 
midst of the gloom, exhorting me to proceed revived my cour- 
age and dispelled my apprehensions. The hall, as I advanced, 
seemed to be an ingenious continuation of the street; for, like 
the street, it was floored with mud. 

Notwithstanding its dilapidated condition, this ruined house 
swarmed with inhabitants. Every room might be compared to 
a cage crowded with children, whose young voices were resonant 
in all directions. It resembled a rookery—a resemblance which 
increased as I ascended, for the caged and invisible children 
seemed more numerous and more noisy at every landing. 

Malte-Brun remarks that old trees and old animals become 
barren, cease to be prolific; and he fancies that old nations par- 
ticipate in this infecundity and likewise become barren. In this 
way he accounts for the total disappearance of the nations which 
flourished in ancient times on the margins of the Mediterranean 
the Etrurians, Carthaginians, and Phoenicians. But the Celts, 
though ancient, are not barren. ‘The Celts,’ says Emerson, 
“are an old family of whose beginning there is no memory, and 
their end is likely to be still more distant in the future.” This 
opinion of Emerson’s defived from this half-ruined. house an un- 
expected corroboration. 

Having reached one of the landings, my young guide—whom 
I mentally compared to the Casta Sibylla of Virgil’s dneid, for he 
conducted me through shades blacker than those of Tartarus— 
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suddenly paused and said: “This is the place.” With these 
oracular words he applied his knuckles to the door and elicited a 
hollow sound, which was immediately answered. The door was 
thrown open, and a large, comfortless room, dimly lighted, and 
thronged with gazing children, was presented to my view. | 
was reluctant to advance. I shrank back with the modesty 
characteristic of Irishmen, and allowed my young friend to act 
as internuncio. His inquiry was answered in Irish, and some 
words were added in a whisper which were less intelligible. 
Without a moment's delay my young guide turned to me and 
said : 

“Pat Maher is not here; but if you want to see him imme. 
diately I'll bring you to where he is.” ‘“ That is exactly what | 
want,” I replied. “Come along, then,” was the answer, and 


accordingly we went along. 


We groped our way down to the street, which we finally 
reached—I resembling the pious Aineas, and he the Sibyl that 
conducted the Trojan—and ascertaining at every step the vera- 
city of the Latin poet when he tells us, “ Facilis descensus Averno 
est.” Having reached the street in safety, we turned to the left 
and set out for Thomas Street. This ‘street at that hour was 
thronged with buyers and sellers, and “ humming like a hive.” 
Near the footpaths on either side tables were standing, piled with 
edibles which provoked a world of bargaining and chaffering, and 
proved clearly that Thomas Street at that hour was haunted by 
good appetites and shallow purses. The edibles consisted of 
black puddings, sheeps’ trotters, salt herrings, onions, and cab- 
bages, which evidently possessed great attractions for the pas- 
sengers moving along the pathways, as they were perpetually 
pricing them. 

In the most crowded part of the thoroughfare, vociferating 
prayers and entreaties in a hoarse, strong voice, and making him- 
self universally heard, sat a sturdy beggar with his back to the 
wall, and having a lighted candle before him ina sort of paper bag. 
This paper bag, which was whitish in color and partially trans- 
parent, served as a lantern to shield the flame from the wind. Its 
owner assuredly did not put his light under a bushel; for, what 
with his hoarse voice and burning candle, he was the observed 
of all observers. The candle stood befween his knees and shed 
its light, not only on his face, which was black and repulsive, but 
upon his arms, which were skinny and white, being utterly flesh- 
less—mere skin and bone, as if their proprietor were a living 
skeleton. His object was to excite compassion by the exhibi- 
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tion of those skeleton arms. His body was in motion, rocking 
backward and forward to the cadence of his voice—somewhat 
like a tree “laden with stormy blasts.” In his supplications he 
invariably spoke of himself in the third person: “O good Chris- 
tians!”’ he exclaimed, “ have compassion on that poor object, for 
the sake of your father’s and mother’s sowls, and the sowls of all 
belonging to you.” His supplications were eloquent and pa- 
thetic, but the expression of his face counteracted their effect, 
for it was displeasing and repulsive. 

Cicero assures us that in addressing the public an orator 
should have not only a good character but a good countenance. 
Now, in this respect the beggar seemed to be defective. He had 
not a good countenance. My guide, to my astonishment, stood 
stock-still before this figure, and whispered, “ That’s Pat Maher, 
sir.’ Iwas at once shocked and disgusted by this information. 
My aristocratic prejudices revolted at the idea of making ac- 
quaintance with this squalid mendicant; but the expectation of 
serving Eala mitigated my disgust, and I swallowed my repug- 
nance. 

It seemed difficult, however, without attracting attention to 
an undue degree, to get into conversation with this man. I 
shrank from the task of addressing him. Finally I gave my 
guide a penny, which he slipped into his hand, whispering at the 
same time into his ear: “ There is a man here wants to spake to 
you.” “I'll be with him in a minute,” replied Pat Maher. “ Let 
him wait a minute.” I accordingly waited, paying my guide at 
the same time and dismissing him. 

Gradually Pat Maher lowered the tone of his apostrophes. 
His voice declined to a whisper by degrees, and finally ceased. 
Then by a great effort he scrambled to his feet with the assist- 
ance of the wall, and approached me with “ What do you want?” 
“Do you know this paper?” I asked. “I do,” was the reply, 
after a moment’s examination. “ Have you any other token?” 
“have: ‘Qui, que, quid. Do as you're bid,’”’ etc. 

“That will do,” said he; “folly me.” He led the way into 
Meath Street, with the assistance of a staff, and advanced with 
knocking knees, splay feet, and strangely shambling gait, faster 
than I supposed he could go. Having reached Meath Street, he 
halted before an open cellar, cavernous and black. ‘“ We must 
go down here,” said the beggar. 

“What! into that horrible cavern?’ I asked. “Yes, in- 
deed,” was the reply, “into that same.” I fancied I heard the 
sound of running water splashing in the subterraneous depths. 
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“It’s there the deed is hid; you must go down there,” added 
the beggar-man. “If you haven’t the courage to go down there 
you had no business coming tome.” “If that’s the case I’ll go 
down,” said I. “Yes, I think it’s the best of your play,” he 
replied. “ We shall want a light?” said I. “ You can’t find the 
parchment in the dark?” “ Be gor, you’re very ‘cute entirely.” 
said Pat Maher. “I wonder has your mother any more of ye?” 
He plunged his hand into the pocket of his dress, and brought 
out a piece of wax taper, which he held up to me triumphantly. 
“What do you think of dat?” he asked, with a glitter of the eye 
which seemed to say, “ Do you think I’m a fool?” 

We descended into the cellar by broken steps, and then ad- 
vanced through the “darkness visible” that pervaded the vault, 
until we reached a door. This door was pushed open by the 
beggar and revealed a flight of stone steps, clean, unbroken, and 
visible by a glimmering light of a wavy and supernatural charac- 
ter, resembling light that had died. It seemed to stream up from 
the bottom of the stairs, as if its source were in the depths of the 
under-world. 

“You must go down dem steps,” said the beggar, pointing to 
the stairs. I turned as pale as a sheet at these words, and trem- 
bledinevery limb. I felt myself paling. But the thought of Eala 
enabled me to subdue my apprehensions, and, affecting a courage 
which I by no means felt, I descended the steps, followed by Pat 
Maher. At their foot we came to another door, which when 
pushed open revealed, to my amazement and horror, a room full 
of light. The most remarkable article of furniture in this sub- 
terraneous apartment, which secured my attention the moment I 
entered, was a huge engine rising to the ceiling, which, like a sen- 
tient being, was groaning, wailing, churning, and creaking, as if 
dissatisfied with its task, weary with labor, and querulous with 
toil. The light which revealed its ponderous operations and en- 
abled me to see it was given out by a fire flaming on a hob and 
attended by a fireman, at the extremity of the apartment. This 
fire was kept constantly in an incandescent state by a huge leath- 
ern bellows, which, as if in sympathy with its fellow-slave, the 
machine, was hoarsely groaning and complaining apparently of 
unrequited toil and protesting against oppression. Both were 
tended by men, bare-armed and black-looking, their stern faces 
smutted with smoke, and their aspect lowering, scowling, and 
repulsive. 

In one of these men, better-featured than the others, my ap- 
pearance seemed to excite a profound interest. He sidled near 
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and perused me with a long, concentrated gaze, in which I thought 
I could detect an expression of affection. After a searching and 
meditative stare he questioned me in a shy and distant manner as 
to my kindred in Tipperary. I replied with the utmost frank- 
ness, letting him know who I was. While my attention was 
thus engaged my arms were suddenly pinioned to my sides and 
bound behind my back with cords. My hat was removed, and a 
small linen nose-bag, such as carters use to feed their horses in, 
was thrown over my head and twisted round my throat. I was 
then seized and thrown on my back, while a dexterous hand was 
plunged into my pockets, which were emptied in a moment of 
some gold coins and a gold repeater, while threats, intermingled 
with curses of a savage and diabolical character, were hissed into 
my ear. , 

“ Those will make the fine wash entirely,” exclaimed one of 
the banditti in a tone of rapturous exultation, as he jingled the 
guineas found in my pocket. ‘ We’re made men, by the Ho- 
kies!”” “ But what will be done with the shalwadore?”* ex- 
claimed a voice. “Oh! that’s easy settled—a sticking-plaister 
will stop his god, and de sack-em-ups’ll carry him away.” 

At that time an infamous traffic in dead bodies—which were 
not always dead—raged in Dublin. The anatomists paid a high 
price for “subjects,” and miscreants were found ready, to supply 
the demands of science from motives which were by no means 
scientific. ‘Look at this, boys!” cried a confederate, who had 
been gazing on me with compassion. “This man that’s lying 
here is my foster-brother. It’s an owld sayin’, an’ a thrue, Dz 
fear gaol, act searc mo croidhe dalta.t Weand | sucked the same 
breasts. Before you lay another hand on him you must first kill 
me.” 

A shout of ironical laughter hailed this sally. ‘ Ah! what do 
you mean, man, at all? Would you be after lettin’ him out to call 
the du/kies an us and git us all hung or transported? Are you 
gut of your senses, or what ails you at all? Is it ravin’ you 
are?” “ Ravin’ or no ravin’, all I know is this: before you kill 
this man you'll first kill me.” “ Well, we will kill you, then, if 
that’s all that’s wanted.” This exclamation was hailed with a 
shout of approving laughter. , 

“Not so fast,” cried another desperado. “ This man is my 
comrade. We coom together into the gang, and we'll g’out of 
it together. The first man lays a hand on him I'll split him down 


* Sealbhadoir—owner, proprietor, 
t ‘* A kinsman is beloved, but the pith of the heart is a foster brother.” 
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to the chine.” And the speaker raised a butcher’s cleaver over 
his head. 

This called out a storm of shouts, threats, and imprecations. 
The band seemed to resolve itself into two factions, which, amid 
a world of clamor, came to blows. The roar of contention rang 
through the hollow vaults. Yells, howls, cries, and curses were 
heard on all sides, confusedly blended in a chaotic tumult of 
sound. A furious wrestling, struggling, tumbling, and screaming 
filled the whole concavity and occupied every member of the 
band. In the midst of this hurly-burly, this furious Babel of 
exasperated uproar, | managed by a desperate effort to break my 
cords and set myself free. 1 rose to my feet, ran for my life up 
the stairs, and got out into the open air. 


The terrible scene I had passed through impressed itself so 
forcibly on my mind, was so present to my scared and bewil- 
dered imagination, and appalled and terrified me to such a de- 
gree, filled me with such horror and affright, that it is no ex- 
aggeration to say I was insane with fear. I sped through the 
centre of the streets as if I were winged. I could not fly fast 
enough. I fancied every moment the banditti were at my heels, 
a howling troop, straining after me like bloodhounds, clamoring 
to pull me down and murder me. Finally I reached the college, 
panting and exhausted, where a friend who had chambers gave 
me hospitality. Into his “ pale ear’’ 1 poured the terrible inci- 
dents of my recent adventure. But my agitation threw me into 
a fever from which I recovered with slow and tedious difficulty. 
Meantime my friend communicated with the authorities. A 
company of soldiers—for there were at that time no policemen in 
Dublin—proceeded to Meath Street and ransacked the coiners’ 
den; all the stamping machinery and other materials were hauled 
out, and among the rest a trunk in which the deed was discover- 
ed which in after-time restored Eala to her long-lost inheritance. 
I need not say more. The reader will himself supply the suc- 
ceeding incidents which crowned my sufferings with the antici- 
pated reward—the hand of Eala. And now, like another AZneas, 
communing with another Dido, | can describe in tranquillity the 
appalling adventure 

“ Quz ipse miserrima vidi, 
Quanquam animus meminisse horret luctuque refugit.” 
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WICKED NO. 7. 


Bop SHIPPEN was engineer of the night express running 
between Des Moines and Council Bluffs on the Chicago, Rock 
Island, and Pacific Railroad. He was a stout,‘ jovial fellow, 
with thick, coal-black beard and a heart as big as himself. In the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers no member was better 
liked ; and when, on one of his trips, he met with an accident 
which laid him up for a fortnight, a good many sympathizing 
letters were written to him, all ending with the hope that he 
might soon be on his legs again. 

The fireman who rode with him was his bosom friend ; and 
one winter evening Dick Barnes was seated in Shippen’s humble 
home at Des Moines, lowa, smoking a pipe and talking over the 
late mishap. Nobody was in the room besides themselves, ex- 
cept a baby—a crowing, healthy baby, not much more than a 
twelvemonth old, who had been christened Bob after his father. 
“ The little ‘critter’ does nothing but laugh,” spoke the fireman, 
poking the child with his grimy forefinger. “ Yes, Bobby is his 
dear, dead mother over again. Martha never had a frown on her 
face. She was a good wife,” answered Shippen in a slightly 
tremulous voice. ‘She knew how to make corn-cakes toa T,” 
said Barnes. 

“And she never kept me waiting for my meals—not a minute,” 
said the engineer. ‘‘Oh! it was hard to lose her; ‘tis over a 
year now since she died.” Here he fetched a sigh and drew his 
sleeve across his eyes. Then turning to the crib where Bobby 
lay, trying his best to talk—and Bobby could utter a few words 
—‘ My child,” he added, “ needs so much a mother’s care. I’m 
away all night long, and when I get home at sunrise I have to 
sleep, you know—I must get rest; and I wonder how Bobby 


* thrives as he does.” “ Well, now, don’t be angry if I tell you 


something, will you?” said Dick. ‘No, speak out,” said the 
engineer. 

“Well, if I were you I’d marry again, just for the child’s 
sake.” His friend made no response, but sat a few minutes with 
his face buried in his hands. 

Presently Shippen looked up, and, eying the other closely, 
said: “I’m to be on the road again to-morrow night.” “ Are 
you? Really?” exclaimed Barnes, turning pale. -“ Well, by 
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Heaven! ’twill be my turn next. That locomotive has killed 
three men already, you know—good, worthy members of the 
Brotherhood—and she tried her level best to kill you.” “ Pshaw! 
don’t talk nonsense,” said Shippen. “No. 7 is a tip-top machine. 
Accidents will happen.” ‘ Well, what made her act as she did 
when you got hurt?” asked the fireman. “Surely you’re not in 
earnest, are you?” said Shippen. “Iam,” said Barnes, thump- 
ing his knee with bis fist, which made little Bobby burst into 
another fit of laughter. “I tell you No. 7 has a devil in her, and 
—and if I didn’t like the man who drives her, and whose name is 
Robert Shippen, not another trip would I make on her; I think 
too much of my life.” 

The following evening Shippen wended his way to the engine- 
yard, where No. 7 was hissing and panting for him to arrive, and 
where his fireman was very glad to see him. “For I do hate to 
be alone on this machine,” said Barnes. ‘ Why, ever since I’ve 


been getting up steam I’ve—” “Bah! bah!” interrupted Ship- 
pen, as he perched himself upon his elevated seat on one side of 
thecab. “ Don’t talk nonsense. Off she goes!” And sosaying, 


he pressed his hand against the throttle-lever and brought the 
locomotive to her place at the head of the train, which was a 
pretty heavy one: three express-cars, seven sleepers, and two 
baggage-cars, and several of the cars had come all the way from 
the Pacific. The depot presented a lively, bustling scene. 

“ Please tell me, sir, does this train stop at Casey?” inquired 
a young’woman with a gun resting on her arm, and addressing 
Shippen, who had alighted to take one more look at his engine— 
the grim, iron monster, with huge six-foot driving-wheels ; and 
more than one impatient traveller paused to admire No. 7. 

“No, miss, this is the lightning express,’’ answered Shippen. 
“Too bad!” ejaculated Lizzie Elder. “I want so much to get 
home to-night with my brother Jim’s rifle.” “Sorry, but you 
can’t be in Casey till to-morrow,” pursued the engineer. 

“Too bad!” repeated Lizzie. ‘“ Well, I am sorry, truly sorry, 
that we don’t stop there,” said Shippen, glancing up at the big 
clock—four minutes yet. At this moment an oldish woman ap- 
proached, carrying a bundle which on nearer view proved to be 
a baby. “What! brought Bobby here to get one more kiss out 
of me?” exclaimed Shippen, smiling and rubbing his greasy 
beard all over the child's face, which Bobby greatly enjoyed ; for 
he laughed and thrust out his tiny hands toward Lizzie Elder, 
who was very fond of children, and this was such a bouncer! 
She could mot help pausing to look at it; she might never see it 
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again. “ What a little beauty!” she said as she peeped into its 
merry blue eyes. 

“It’s a boy—called Bob after me; he’ll drive a locomotive 
some day,” said Shippen, giving his offspring one more kiss. 
Then, bidding the woman take good care of it, he mounted up 
to his place on the engine, and, leaning out of the cab window, 
waved his hand to Miss Elder, who was still admiring the baby. 

“ If I was the superintendent of this road, miss,” he said, “ I'd 
stop this train at Casey just to accommodate you—I really. 
would.” On which the girl smiled and said: “I thank you very 
much.” 

“He isn’t joking, miss. He’d do exactly what he says,” 
spoke Barnes, the fireman, who had been devouring Lizzie with 
all his eyes. 

“All aboard!” shouted a voice at the far end of the long 
depot—“all aboard!” Immediately the engineer drew back 
from the window and placed his hand on the throttle ; in another 
moment the train was moving. 

“ Good-by,” said Dick Barnes, who had the satisfaction of 
having the last look at Lizzie Elder—“ good-by.” For Shippen’s 
watchful eyes were now fixed intently on the track ahead, while 
Dick continued to gaze upon the young woman as he pulled the 
bell: “ Ding-dong ! ding-dong! ding-dong!” And his eyes did 
not leave her until she faded from his vision amid the crowd and 
smoke and waving lights. During the run to Council Bluffs the 
engineer spoke but very few words to his friend the fireman. 
No. 7 was causing Shippen for the first time grave uneasiness, 
and he did not wish to excite the other’s fears more than they 
were already excited by the uncommon heeling of the locomo- 
tive every time she went round a curve; and once it really seem- 
ed as if she had left the track. But when they were flying past 
Casey, Shippen spoke and said : “ That was a mighty fine-looking 
girl that admired my Bobby. I wish that I could have stopped 
at this place to accommodate her.” “Yes, she was just the kind 
of girl I admire,” answered Barnes. “ Tall and straight as an 
arrow ; no silk and satin doll. And I liked, too, the way she car- 
ried that rifle.” ‘“ And she’s fond of children,” pursued Shippen. 

“ Well, if this devil-possessed locomotive doesn’t break my 
neck ”’—No. 7 had begun to bounce and rock frightfully, yet this 
was the smoothest part of the track—“ I’ll see that young woman 
again afore long,” said the fireman, as he swung open the furnace- 
door to shovel in more coal. 

And he did see Lizzie Elder again a week later. She had 
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come to Des Moines in order to go to confession; for she was a 
Catholic, and Christmas was approaching. Shippen and Barnes 
were leaving the engine-yard after their usual night trip, tired 
and longing to get a good sleep, when they met the girl, accom. 
panied by her brother. The dawn was breaking in the east, and 
Lizzie and Jim were about to take the early train for home. 
Lizzie nudged Jim’s arm and said: “ Here comes the engineer of 
the night express—the man who has the pretty child I told you 
about.”” Shippen saw her smile, and as they were passing one 
another Jim Elder wished him “ Good-morning.” Whereupon 
Shippen paused and informed him that in spring the express 
trains were going to stop at Casey. 

“Indeed! That’s good news,” exclaimed Lizzie. 

“And then I hope I may have the pleasure of taking you 
home now and then,” continued the engineer, looking at her with 
a pleasant smile. 

“I’m his fireman,” put in Barnes, “and I can recommend his 
train.” “ We neither of us see much of the sunlight,” continued 
Shippen. “We sleep in the daytime. But Casey. is a thriving 
village ; I can tell that when the moon shines bright, although 
we generally pass it going forty miles an hour.” “ Well, come 
and make us a visit,’ spoke Jim Elder, who liked the engineer’s 
honest face. “’Tisn’t easy for us to get a holiday,” said the 
latter. 

“Well, you'll see me there afore a great while,” spoke Barnes. 
“T’m thinking of throwing up my situation as fireman afore I get 
killed, and I think farming would suit me. How’s land about 
Casey?” 

“No better corn-land in Iowa,” answered Jim. “You ought 
to taste our corn-cakes,” said his sister. ‘Corn-cakes, did you 
say?” ejaculated Barnes. Then, after smacking his lips, “ Tru- 
ly,’ he added, “they must be uncommon good when—when 
you make ’em.” At this frank speech they all laughed. “ Well, 
how is Master Bob?” inquired Lizzie, addressing Shippen 
while the radiant blush was still upon her cheek. 

“ Never better,” answered Shippen. “ And he roots his little 
fingers so deep into my beard and clutches it so tight that I came 
deuced near being late for my train yesterday; I couldn’t get 
Bobby to let me go.” 

“His father’s pride and his mother’s joy,” said Lizzie mus- 
ingly. “Alas! he has no mother. She died when he was only a 
month old,” sighed the engineer. “But then my pay is twelve 
hundred a year, and, God be thanked, while I live Bobby shall 
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want for nothing; he wants nothing now except a mother’s 
care.” “Are you long in the West, miss?” inquired Barnes, 
who was anxious to put in as many words as possible before the 
girl went away: her train would leave in ten minutes, and he 
must not let Shippen do all the talking. “Long? Yes, indeed. 
Why, I was born here,” answered Lizzie. 

“ Well, I think more of this State now than J ever did,” pur- 
sued Barnes. Then to himself he added: “Iowa girls can’t be 
beat.” And here let us observe that, while Lizzie Elder was 
quite tall, she was at the same time exceedingly graceful. Her 
complexion was very fair, and the half a dozen freckles on her 
face might have been called beauty-spots. She had, moreover, 
a pretty dimple in her left cheek and a cast in one of her hazel 
eyes, which gave her a most piquant expression ; and it was this 
expression which fairly carried Barnes off his feet, although he 
saw her but dimly in the early morning light. “ Well, I suppose 
there’s a school and a meeting-house handy to where you live?” 
said Shippen. ‘So that if my fireman does abandon me and 
turns farmer in your neighborhood he’ll be able to go to meet- 
ing on the Sabbath, as well as educate his little ones.” “ My 
little ones! Ha! ha!” laughed Dick. “ Well, there are two 
churches in Casey and a public school,’ answered Lizzie; “but 
we are Catholics, and I went to the school of the Sisters of 
Charity in Des Moines.” “Well, do you never feel lonesome at 
home?” inquired Shippen—“ for you tell me that you live five 
miles out on the prairie.” “Oh! no. There is always plenty to 
do. I’m always busy. Brother Jim this season had a hundred 
acres in corn, and—” “Pretty near—ninety-five acres,”’ inter- 
rupted Jim. ‘And when I’m out o' doors I look at his corn, and 
at the prairie chickens, and at the big hay-stack; while indoors 
I churn, and sew, and read, and sing. Jim likes me to sing ‘ The 
Old Kentucky Home’: my parents came from Kentucky.” 
“And you say that you are a Catholic,” put in Barnes, “and 
that your father and mother were from Kentucky? Well, now, I 
like Kentucky almost as much as I do Iowa. And yet I’m—I’m 
surprised.” “Surprised at what?” said Lizzie. ‘“ Why, you're 
a native-born American and at the same time a—a Catholic.” 
‘“‘That’s true,” said Lizzie. “We have been Catholics for three 
generations.” “ Well, though I never met any of your way of 
thinking at camp-meeting, some of those that I’m acquainted 
with are very good folks,” said Shippen. “ But the best thing 
about ’em, in my opinion, is that when they’re once married they 
stay married; we don’t hear of them trying to get divorced.” 
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“Well, I like Iowa, and I like Kentucky, and I like Catholics 
too,” said Barnes, just as Jim Elder glanced at his watch and 
whispered to his sister that it was time to be going. “I’m glad 
to hear you say that,” said Lizzie. Then, holding out both hands, 
she gave one to each of her new acquaintances; and when pre- 
sently Barnes and Shippen sauntered off toward their lodging 
they did not open their lips. The former was wondering what 
might be the price of land on the prairie where Lizzie Elder 
lived, while the latter was murmuring to himself: “ Poor Bobby! 
He can’t do without a mother’s care much longer; he really 
can’t.” 

Three nights before Christmas the ground was covered deep 
with snow, and when, at the usual hour, Shippen and his fireman 
mounted No. 7 they were both thinking of Lizzie Elder and 
wondering if she might be snow-bound in her prairie home. 

“ Well, we'll not fall out over her,” spoke Barnes. “ If she 
likes me best let her say so. If she likes you best let her say so. 
You're a tip-top fellow and deserve to get a tip-top wife.” 

_ “Well, Bobby wants a mother badly,” answered the engineer, 
as he looked at the steam-gauge. “And this young woman 
seems to be healthy and clever; she doesn’t appear as if she’d 
run up big bills for dresses and gewgaws. And, Dick, you must 
come and see us as often as you can.” “ That I will, provided 
you win her,” replied Barnes. “For I know that Miss Elder 
makes excellent corn-cake.”’ 

“T admire a tall girl, don’t.you?” pursued Shippen. “ Yes, 
provided she isn’t too tall. I don’t want to have a bean-pole. 
Miss Elder is just about the right height.” “Her mouth is a 
trifle big,” continued Shippen; “but then, on the whole, I'd 
rather have it too big than too small, eh?” “ Yes, for it shows 
that she isn’t one of the scolding kind,” answered Barnes. ‘“ Give 

ea roomy, laughing mouth every day in the week.” 

“ But, Dick,” said the engineer, “ you and I may be counting 
our chickens afore they’re hatched; suppose she won’t marry 
either of us?” 

“Well, I’m going to send her a Christmas present,” said 
Barnes. ‘“ There’s a Catholic book-store in Des Moines, and | 
saw a prettily-bound book there a couple of evenings ago called 
Fabiola, which—” “Which I sent to Miss Elder yesterday,” in- 
terrupted Shippen exultingly. “You didn’t!’’ “I did, upon 
honor.” “ Well, well! I declare, you're a point ahead of me,” 
sighed Barnes. “But never mind. I'll send her a Christmas 
gift, too.” Here a voice cried out: “ All aboard for Council 
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Bluffs, Omaha, Denver City, and San Francisco—all aboard!” 
“ Ding-dong!”’ sounded the bell, “ding-dong! ding-dong!” 
And presently, with a piercing shriek, No. 7 sallied forth into the 
darkness. 

But in about an hour and a half the full moon rose, and as 
it cast its weird beams over the snow-clad prairie, dotted at long 
intervals with a clump of trees or a pioneer’s cabin, Dick Barnes 
thought what a dreary, ghostly aspect the landscape bore, and 
rejoiced that he was speeding across it as fast as the engine 
could carry him. 

“No. 7 is behaving pretty well to-night, isn’t she?” he said, 
as he flung open the furnace-door. 

“T can’t say that,” replied the engineer doubtfully. “I 
begin to think you may be right: there is something deuced 
queer about No. 7.” 

“What is it? What is she doing now?” inquired Barnes, 
with an expression of awe. 

“ She doesn’t always respond when I open the throttle-valve,” - 
said Shippen. ‘“ Look! I am giving her more steam, and yet she 
doesn’t go any faster.” “Do you believe in evil spirits, in 
demons?” asked the fireman, wiping his brow. “ Well, yes, I— 
I do,and yetI— But, confound it! lookat her now.” And even 
while he was speaking the locomotive perceptibly slackened her 
speed. It could hardly be the snow that was checking her. 
The late storm had been accompanied by very little wind, and 
the snow had not drifted—at least not enough to impede such a 
powerful engine. Why, then, was she going slower and slower ? 
In vain did Shippen open the throttle-valve as far as it would 
open; slower, slower, slower went No. 7, until in less than an- 
other mile the train came to a full stop. Shippen, we are 
glad to say, was never profane, otherwise he might have used 
some unseemly language at present: more than twenty minutes 
behind-time, a bitter cold night, and stuck, apparently with- 
out any cause, within a little distance of Casey, which was 
forty-five miles from Des Moines. Barnes murmured to him- 
self: “This shall be my last week on this haunted, devilish 
engine,” while Shippen alighted with his oil-can to examine 
the machinery and to try and discover what the trouble was. 
From every part of No. 7 were dangling long, thin, glittering 
icicles—ghostly fingers they looked like; and she seemed to be 
shivering and moaning as if in pain at the intense cold, for the 
mercury had fallen to twenty degrees below zero. It was nota 
night even for wolves to be out wandering on this desolate waste. 
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The conductor, who had hastened forward to inquire what 
was the matter, was clapping his freezing arms with all his might, 
and presently, after bidding Shippen to make. up as much lost 
time as he could, ran back to his snug corner in the front car. 
He had scarcely left the engineer, who was examining one of 
the axles—and in order to do so Shippen had crawled partly un- 
derneath the engine—when No. 7 suddenly moved forward at 
least six inches; then paused, then began to move again; and 
Shippen drew himself out barely in time to prevent the pon- 
derous driving-wheel from passing over his neck. “I never 
touched the throttle-lever—so help me God, I didn’t!” exclaimed 
the startled fireman, as Shippen shook his fist, then jumped into 
the cab; for of her own accord the locomotive was now moving 
onward. But after advancing ten rods she again mysteriously 
halted, just as a sledge was seen coming toward the railroad 
track. Once more Shippen alighted, and, although sorely puz- 
zled at the eccentric action of his engine, as well as excited by 
his narrow escape from being crushed to death, he could not 
help smiling and speaking to Lizzie Elder—for it was surely she 
whose face was peeping out at him from between the folds of a 
buffalo-robe. “ Did you receive my humble Christmas gift, Miss 
Elder?” he said, while the sledge was grating and jingling 
across the frosty rails only a few yards away. “Miss Elder, 
don’t you know me? I’m Bob Shippen, engineer of the night 
express.” 

The young woman made no response; for about half a min- 
ute she turned her eyes full upon him, then whispered some- 
thing to the boy who was driving, and away the horse trotted 
along the wild, dimly-marked road, which led apparently no- 
where into the moonlit desert. 

“Well, now, that’s odd, deuced odd; I can’t explain it,” 
thought Shippen, shaking his head. “ Not even to thank me 
for the book; not even to open her lips and ask after Bobby.” 
“That was Miss Elder, wasn’t it?” said Barnes, after his friend 
had resumed his place on the engine and was pressing his hand 
against the throttle. 

“Yes, I could swear it was,” answered Shippen, as No. 7 
creaked and groaned, and was slowly moving ahead; for plenty 
of sand was being strewn from the sand-box, and he had given 
her a full head of steam. 

“ And yet,” he added, “I can hardly believe it was she ; Miss 
Elder wouldn't have treated me sorudely. However—” Here 
he ceased to talk and watched No. 7, watched her closely, and 
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was very glad indeed when by and by she was going at full 
speed again, 

But after Barnes and himself had made their round trip in 
safety to Council Bluffs and back to Des Moines he said in a 
solemn tone to his fireman: “ Dick, I came very near being 
killed to-night, didn’t I? And I confess that No. 7 isn’t like 
any other engine that I ever rode on. I’m growing afraid of 
her!” “Let's quit her as soon as possible,” answered Barnes. 
“Well, I heard last year,” continued Shippen, “that No. 7 had 
a devil in her, just as the Bible says that a herd of swine once 
had. But I laughed at the man who told me—poor fellow! he 
was afterwards killed by her—and I never repeated this to you, 
Dick, for I didn’t use to believe in such things as ghosts and evil 
spirits. But now—” “ Now, when a demon did certainly touch 
the throttle,” interrupted the fireman, “and tried to make her 
run over you, you do believe in supernatural beings moving all 
around us. Well, I always did believe in’em, and here I was 
ahead of you in wisdom.” 

“So you were, Dick. The most educated folks can’t disprove 
the possibility that ethereal beings may be moving close to us 
without our being able to see or hear them moving.” “ Well, I 
wonder what can have set Miss Elder against you?” said Barnes 
presently. ‘“ Why didn’t she answer when you spoke to her?” 
“Ah! that’s more than I can tell. And did you notice the 
startled, frightened expression on her face when she looked at 
me?” “J did,” said Barnes; “and I have been very low- 
spirited ever since.”’ 

“So have I,” said Shippen. “I feel as if some evil were 
going to happen.” Then, after reflecting a moment and pressing 
his hand to his brow, “I sometimes think,” he added, “that this 
everlasting night-work doesn’t agree with my brain. You and 
I hardly ever see the sunlight. While other folks are sound 
asleep we are flying across lowa, stark awake, while every spot 
except our engine is as still as a graveyard.” 

* “Ay, and that engine No. 7,” said Barnes. “It’s enough to 
turn any man’s brain.” Then after a pause, and gazing ear- 
nestly at his friend, “I’ve hit it!” he exclaimed. “I've hit it! 
I know now what made Miss Elder drive rapidly on without 
speaking.” ‘What was it? Tell me,” said Shippen eagerly. 
“She saw something which made her blood run cold—some- 
thing hovering about the engine which your eyes and mine 
didn’t see.” A silence of several minutes followed this remark. 
Then the engineer said: “ Well, Dick, I’m going to wed that 
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girl, if she’ll have me, afore No. 7 blows up or does some other 
infernal thing.” 

“Shall we toss up to see which of us shall ask her first ?”’ 
said Barnes, “or shall we both pop the question at the same 
time?” 

“ Well, do you think, Dick, that we have seen enough of the 
young lady to take such an important step this week? Had we 
better wait a little till we know her better?” “Bah! Don't 
you and I do things quicker than other folks? Don’t we travel 
by express?” replied Barnes, with a grin. ‘“ Well, let’s try and 
get a day off, and then we’ll pay Miss Elder a visit,’ pursued 
Shippen. 

“ Agreed,” said the fireman. “I am longing to taste her 
corn-cake.” “And I'll bring Bobby along; the crisp prairie air 
will do the child good,” said the engineer. 

“The baby gives you an advantage over me,” said Barnes. 
“How so, Dick?” 

“’Cause such a cunnin’, sprightly thing can’t but interest the 
girl in its daddy,” answered Barnes, “ The girl says to herself: 
‘ There’s a man who has done honor to my sex.’”’ 

At this Shippen laughed and said: “ Come, come, it’s grow- 
ing late. The sun will soon be up,and you and I must get to 
bed.” “ To bed, to bed!”’ murmured his friend, shaking his head. 
“ Alas! we two are exactly like owls: we only see the world 
by night-time. But I’m going to turn over a new leaf. I’m 
going to see something of the blessed sunshine afore I cross the 
great Divide.” “ Do, do!” said Shippen, “afore No. 7 scatters 
your bones to the prairie-wolves to feast on by moonlight.” 

And now, with a mournful feeling, the engineer betook him- 
self to his much-needed repose, while the other likewise retired 
to his couch to dream of corn-cake and a cabin on the prairie. 

It was Christmas eve, and the hands of all the clocks were 
verging nigh to the hallowed midnight, when the lightning ex- 
press glided out of the depot at Council Bluffs: The night was 
clear; every star was shining; only in the far northeast was 
there a single dark spot—a lowering cloud which seemed to be- 
token more snow. “ This is positively my last ride on this devil- 
ish locomotive,” said Barnes. “ People may laugh and say I’m 
cracked ; I'll not ride on her one more night.” 

“Well, don’t let’s talk about ghosts and demons,” answered 
the engineer in a voice less firm than usual. “As long as we're 
on No. 7 we must do our duty like men. While you attend to 
the furnace I’ll keep my hand on the throttle, and if anything 
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happens before we get back to Des Moines we'll not be to 
blame.” 

“ Well, it’s a hundred and twenty miles to Des Moines,” pur- 
sued Barnes, “and I’m not a fellow much given to praying. 
But I do hope that the Lord will bring me safe home. O Lord! 
I ask thee pardon for my sins.” 

“That’s right, turn your thoughts to God,” said Shippen. 
“For we who live on locomotives may have our necks broken at 
any moment.” 

“At any moment,” echoed the fireman. “ And—and [’ll 
never take the name of God in vain again as long as I breathe ; 
and I’ll go to meetin’ as often as I can; and—” 

‘“‘ Be a good, faithful husband, if your life is spared and Miss 
Elder will have you,” interrupted Shippen. Then, after a pause, 
he added: “ But now don’t let’s talk; I must keep a sharp eye 
on the track.” “ Well, I'll be a Catholic, if she wants me to,” 
said Barnes under his breath. “Catholic women don’t switch 
off on other husbands ; once ‘spliced,’ they’re ‘spliced’ till death. 
And I'll pop the question to-morrow, if I’m alive; I will, as sure 
as the stars are twinkling.” 

And now while Barnes attended to the feeding of the furnace, 
and while Shippen strained his vision as far ahead as he could, 
on, on, faster and faster, speeded No. 7, until in a little while she 
was running at the rate of fifty milesan hour. The train had 
left Council Bluffs a quarter of an hour late ; it was soon on time 
toasecond. All went well until they were rushing past Casey 
and were within forty-five miles of Des Moines, when Shippen’s 
keen ear was attracted by an unwonted rumbling in the forward 
part of the engine. ‘ What on earth has happened now?” said 
Barnes in quaking accents. 

He had scarcely put the question when the bell-rope was. 
pulled twice violently as a signal to stop. At once Shippen 
obeyed the signal from the conductor, then looked back to see 
if anything had gone wrong with the train: perhaps a car had 
broken loose. But he could not distinguish anything very 
plainly ; for the ominous cloud in the northeast, which had been 
growing rapidly larger and larger, by this time covered nearly 
the whole heavens, and snow was beginning to fall. Within three 


_ Minutes it was snowing so hard that it was impossible to see an 


object even twenty feet away. ‘“ What’s the matter?” asked 
the conductor, hastening up as soon as the train had come toa 
stop. 

“ All right here,” replied Shippen and Barnes. at one breath. 
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“Well, then, why did you stop?” “ You signalled me to do so,” 
answered the engineer. “ You're mistaken,” said the other. 
“ But the bell-rope was pulled ; I could swear it was,” said Ship- 
pen. “ Well, I didn’t pullit,” said the comductor. Then, looking 
round, he added: “I shouldn’t wonder if that man and woman 
back yonder tried to steal a ride; this confounded snow is so 
thick they’ll probably jump on one of the cars without being 
seen.” Here Shippen fancied that he perceived a human figure 
gliding past the engine; but the snowflakes so blinded his eyes 
that he could not feel sure it was not imagination. 

“Well, whoever they are, tramps or not, I pity ’em,” pur- 
sued the conductor. “This is a bad time and a lonesome spot to 
be out o’ doors. The man begged me to take him aboard, but | 
couldn’t; it’s against the rules to take way passengers on the 
express.” ‘What are you staring at?” inquired Barnes, trem- 
bling, as he peeped over Shippen’s shoulder. ‘“ Nothing, no- 
thing,” answered the latter ; and presently the conductor waved 
his lantern and bade him go ahead. 

“Nothing?” ejaculated the fireman. “ Well, who do you 
suppose pulled the bell-rope and made us stop?” Then rolling 
ap his eyes, “O Lord!” he added, “deliver me from the evil 
one. I’m a sinner, I know I am. But I’m going to be good; 
i'll turn over a new leaf.” 

“ Come, come, Dick, don’t lose heart,” said Shippen, touching 
the throttle ; and in a moment, after giving several tremendous 
puffs—for the train was pretty heavy—No. 7 moved on again. 

But the engineer might as well have been stone-blind as tried 
to distinguish anything on the track ahead in such weather; 
right into the howling northeast snow-storm No. 7 was forcing 
her way with constantly increasing velocity. Her, huge head- 
light seemed only to render the snowflakes thicker ; they looked 
like countless diamonds darting hither and thither athwart the 
blaze. The hour was two in the morning ; drowsy lids had long 
since closed in,sleep. Inside the cars, as well as inside the cabins 
on the prairie, men’s ears were deaf to the sound of the tempest ; 
only Bob Shippen and Dick Barnes were awake, and wide-awake. 
No sleep for the engineer and fireman of the night express; and 
No. 7 was in a little while going like mad. Shippen’s trusty 
hand was grasping the throttle; Barnes was peering nervously . 
through the little window in front of him, and a whole month’s 
wages he would have given to be safe and sound in Des Moines. 
He was humming a hymn which his mother had taught him 
when of a sudden right before him rose a human face; in another 
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moment it was pressing against the outer side of the glass; then 
a ghostly hand appeared in view. “Good God protect me!” 
cried the terror-stricken Dick. 

“What! what! Is there a train ahead of us?” shouted the 
engineer, his heart jumping into his throat. But, without making 
any response, Barnes ran back and stood a few seconds quivering 
and tottering on top of the coal-heap. 

Brave as Shippen was, drops of cold sweat started out on his 
brow when presently the door which leads from the narrow 
footway along the boiler into the interior of the cab flew open, 
and, ushered in with pelting snowflakes and screaming winds, 
came an apparition. “Stand back in God’s name!”’ he cried. 

“Merry Christmas!” answered a blithe voice, and in a jiffy 
the snow-covered hood and shawl were flung aside, and lo! be- 
side him stood a young woman, laughing heartily at the fright 
which her unexpected appearance had caused both Shippen and 
his fireman. 

The latter had doubtless retreated like a poltroon into the 
foremost baggage-car, for Dick was nowhere to be seen. “ Why, 
as I live! it’s you—the girl I’ve been thinking so much about,” 


exclaimed Shippen; and only that one of his hands was holding . 


the throttle, we do believe that in his transport of delight he 
might have embraced her. 

“Well, merry, merry Christmas! though we have never 
met before,” continued the fair stranger. ‘“ You're joking,” said 
Shippen. ‘“ You’re surely the girl who admires my Bobby, and 
to whom I sent a book as a Christmas gift a few days since. 
Aren’t you Lizzie Elder?” 

“Indeed I’m not,” replied the other, as she rubbed her half- 
frozen cheeks and stamped the snow off her chilled feet. ‘“ Well, 
then, I must be crazy or else bewitched. Who in heaven’s name 
are you?” “Iam Lizzie Elder’s twin sister,” she answered, with 
a roguish twinkle in her eye. ‘“ My name is Helen, and when 
you sent my sister that pretty book I was not at home; I was 
away at a husking party, and I knew nothing about it when you 
accosted me the other night as I drove past your train in a 
sleigh.” “Ah! the mystery is explained; for I was indeed 
greatly puzzled at your not answering me when I spoke to you 
on that occasion,” said Shippen. “ Well, how is your sister? 
She is well, I hope?” 

“ Lizzie is very well indeed, thanks. She went to Des Moines 
yesterday, and brother Jim and I were to go there last evening. 
But we missed the way train, and were driving to Des Moines 
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in our sleigh when we chanced to meet your train awhile ago. 
We never knew the express to stop where it did. But the conduc. 
tor refused’ to let us get aboard. Then, in spite of Jim’s urgent 
entreaties, | made bold to steal a ride on the cow-catcher.” 
“Well, upon my word, you astonish me!” exclaimed Shippen. 
“ But it was awfully cold out there—awfully cold. It seemed to 
be blowing a thousand hurricanes right in my teeth, and I was 
very soon obliged to seek refuge here,” continued Helen, to 
whose numb cheeks the blood was slowly coming back. 

“ Well, nobody could be more welcome; and I wish you, too, 
a merry Christmas,” said Shippen, now offering her his left hand. 
“ But what on earth possessed your brother and yourself to quit 
home on such a fearfully cold night? Why didn’t you wait 
until daybreak?” 

‘““Oh! we have a smart team of horses, we were well covered 
up in a buffalo-robe, and nobody could get lost by following the 
telegraph-poles,” answered Helen. “ Besides, sir, this is Christ- 
mas—blessed Christmas morning—and we were anxious to be at 
first Mass, which is at four o’clock.” 

“Well, we shall soon see the lights of Des Moines; for the 
- road here is smooth and straight, and we are running nearly a 
mile a minute,” said Shippen. Then inwardly he said: “ What a 
good Christian she must be to leave home at such a time as this! 
And to steal a ride, too, on the pilot merely in order to get to 
church before sunrise! Verily, there’s a heap of faith among 
Catholics—a heap of faith, whatever some folks may say against 
‘em.” “ Well, had I remained on the cow-catcher—or pilot, as 
it is sometimes called—I’d have been frozen stiff by this time, 
wouldn’t I?” continued Helen, whose cheeks were now blazing 
red and felt as if a thousand needles were pricking them. 

“Yes, miss, it was a very rash thing to do,” answered Ship- 
pen. “It was indeed,” said Helen; “and my brother will give 
me a good scolding when he meets me.” “Well, where is my 
fireman?” said the engineer, glancing round. “ Has he hidden 
his scared head in the baggage-car?” “I guess he has,” replied 
Helen, laughing. “He no doubt took me for a ghost—ha! ha!” 

Poor Dick Barnes! Little did they dream that at this very 
moment he was floundering up to his waist in a snow-drift miles 
behind. Wicked No. 7 had pitched him off while he was quaking 
and praying on top of the coal-heap in the tender. “ Well, truly, 
it breaks my heart to think that my fireman is such a coward,” 
said Shippen ; “ for Dick will probably lose his situation, and it’s 
a pretty-good one.” Here Shippen opened the furnace-door and 
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saw that the hungry flames needed more fuel. “Oh! let me 
shovel in the coal,” exclaimed Helen. “Exercise will keep me 
warm.” And with this she took the shovel out of his hand and 
performed her work as fireman very well indeed, considering 
that she was not Dick Barnes. But Helen, like her twin sister, 
was strong and healthy; she had been brought up to do some- 
thing better than read dime novels and pore over the fashion- 
plates in the illustrated papers. She had been born in lowa 
of Kentucky parents—Kentucky, the land of tall and graceful 
maidens—and no wonder that Shippen made big eyes at her and 
finally ejaculated: “By Jingo! If you'll take me to church 
this Christmas morning I'll go with you; for if we arrive on 
time ‘twill be thanks to you, my new fireman.” Then to himself 
he said: “ What a magnificent figure she has! As supple as a 
piece of hickory and as straight as an arrow.” 

And Des Moines was reached on time to the minute. But 
Dick Barnes did not make his appearance; nor had the con- 
ductor nor any of the brakemen seen him; and now it occurred 
to Shippen that perhaps his friend had fallen off the engine, and 
he loudly blamed himself for not having suspected this befores 
His eyes filled with tears, and Helen, too, felt very sad. 

“Well, Vil immediately telegraph to Casey,” said Shippen, 
“and I'll leave no stone unturned to find his body. Poor Dick! 
Although he was sometimes very scary, he was a tip-top fellow ; 
swore a little, but never drank, and knew every hymn in the 
book.” 

“Well, I’m acquainted with every one for miles around 
Casey,” said Helen, “and I'll get a hundred farmers to search 
for him.”’ 

Accordingly, having taken his locomotive into the engine- 
yard and given her in charge of another fireman, Shippen and 
Helen hastened to the telegraph office, which was near by in the 
railway depot. But scarcely had they reached it when a deafen- 
ing sound was heard; the whole building shook as if in an earth- 
quake ; and presently word was brought that engine No. 7—the 
big engine—had exploded! “ And not the smallest piece of her 
can be found,” gasped a frightened employee, who had had a 
most miraculous escape—“ not the smallest piece of her; she 
has vanished into the air like a spirit!” At this startling an- 
nouncement Helen made the sign of the cross, psec iy 
hand trembled as he rested it on her arm. 

True to his promise, after a brief but rigid examination before 
the superintendent, who acquitted him of any carelessness with 
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his locomotive, Shippen accompanied Helen to Mass. At the 
church-door they met Lizzie Elder, who was anxiously awaiting 
her brother and sister ; and when Lizzie was told what had _ hap- 
pened during the night, she too made the sign of the cross and 
breathed a prayer for the soul of the lost fireman, then returned 
thanks to God that her dear sister had not been blown to atoms 
on No. 7. 

Shippen, who had never been in a Catholic church before, 
was highly intérested and thought that he had never seen a place 
of worship so crammed with worshippers; and all were so quiet- 
ly devout, and at the Elevation, when the people bowed their 
heads, he bowed his head too. After Mass the wind veered to 
the northwest, the storm came to an end, and when by and by 
the sun rose it rose on a cloudless sky. Of course the engineer 
took Helen and Lizzie to see Bobby, who clapped his tiny hands 
and managed to say, “ Dada! Dada!” and then “ Hellay,” 
“‘ Leedee,” whereupon Helen and Lizzie half smothered him with 
kisses. Oh! happy indeed would this blessed Christmas have 
been, except for the mournful fate of poor Barnes. “I knew 
Dick so well!” sighed the engineer, as he brushed a tear off his 
cheek. “He wasa very good son to his old mother while she 
lived—a very good son; and he’d have made an uncommon good 
husband for any woman. Poor Dick!” “ Well, perhaps he may 
not be killed after all,”’ said Helen. 

“ Alas! there’s not one chance in a thousand that he’s alive,” 
said Shippen. “ Well, we will remember him in our prayers,” 
spoke Lizzie. “For we Catholics pray for the dead.” “A most 
comforting thing to do,” said Shippen. “And I don’t see what 
folks have to find against your religion; it’s nothing but pre- 
judice.” 

It was nearly noon when Jim Elder made his appearance. 
“T took the,early morning train from Casey,” said Jim. “ But 
the snow has drifted badly in several places, and that is what has 
delayed me.” 

“Well, we are overjoyed to see you,” exclaimed his loving 
sisters, who had begun to feel a little anxious. “And I deserve 
a good hard scolding for what I did,” said Helen, with a furtive 
glance at Shippen. “ Ay, to think of Miss Helen daring to ride 
on the pilot!” said Shippen. “Oh! it was risky, very risky. 
Never do it again.” 

“ Well, well, I'll not scold you, dear sister,” said Jim, giving 
her a kiss. “Iam too glad to find you safe and sound. | didn't 
know, after you left me last night, but what the horrid engine 
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had tossed your body out of sight. I spent half an hour looking 
for you. I was very, very uneasy.” 

In the afternoon they all paid a visit to Father Malone, the 
parish priest, who made an excellent impression on Shippen, and 
the latter promised that this should not be his last visit to the 
reverend gentleman. Then, after having assisted at Vespers, Jim 
Elder, Shippen, and the girls took the train for Casey ; for the 
engineer had obtained a short holiday, and Jim was determined 
to give him a taste of prairie life in midwinter. 

It was, however, with heavy hearts that they reached the 
comfortable log-house, which stood in the midst of a clump of 
locust-trees five miles from the settlement; for they had not 
been able to obtain any tidings of Dick Barnes, dead or alive, 
although scores of willing men had spent the day looking for 
him; and it was the general opinion that after falling off the 
engine he had been devoured by wolves, great numbers of whom 
had come down from Minnesota since the bitter cold weather 
had set in. 

But life, we know, is full of surprises ; and imagine the feel- 
ings of the mournful party when on entering the house they dis- 
covered Barnes lying on the floor near a blazing fire. An im- 
mense buffalo-robe was wrapped around him, and he was chatting 
with Jim Elder’s hired man, a jovial Irishman, who had proved 
indeed the tenderest of nurses. The meeting between Shippen 
and his fireman cannot be described. The former, in the ecstasy 
of his joy, came near dropping little Bobby ; he might have let 
him fall had not Lizzie Elder caught the child in her arms, while 
the engineer bent down and rubbed his shaggy beard over 
Barnes’ face, as if grinning Dick had been a baby too. 

“Tim Murphy found me up to my neck in a snow-drift,” said 
Barnes. “I was half dead when he hauled me out and carried 
me here in a sleigh. And he’s been rubbing the skin off my 
bones ever since to bring back the circulation; and now he is 
smothering me in this buffalo-robe.” “ Well,’twas mighty lucky 
‘I was out at that lonesome hour,” answered Tim. ‘“ Only that I 
had been driving Mr. Elder and Miss Helen to Casey, where 
they wanted to get aboard a train so as to be in Des Moines in 
time for first Mass, I’d never have had the good fortune to save 
your life.” “ And wasn’t I glad! Didn’tI ‘holler’ when I sawa 
sleigh coming toward me!” continued Barnes. 

“And didn’t I at first think it was the Old Boy peeping up 
out of a snow-bank at me?” said Tim, with a broad grin. “ But 
then I had always associated the divil wid fire; and so in a 
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moment I said to myself: ‘Be jabers! the Old Boy wouldn't be 
such a fool as to be here in the snow.’ And so I drove boldly 
up; and wasn’t it lucky I did?” Here everybody laughed, and 
Bobby’s shrill voice might have been heard laughing above all 
the other voices. 

On the morrow Shippen, like a wise man, determined to 
make good use of his holiday. Accordingly, after eating a 
hearty breakfast—he had never tasted such corn-cake before—he 
asked Lizzie Elder to show him the cows. “ For I like cows,” he 
said. “ My father was a farmer.” We say he asked Lizzie; he 
could have sworn it was she; and when, after praising the cattle 
and the chickens, and in fact-everything he saw about the happy 
homestead, he ended by asking her to be his wife, the girl 
blushed; then presently, lifting her big, bright eyes off the 
sparkling snow, she answered yes. “ Well, I loved you,” he 
said, “ from the very first moment I saw you in the railway depot 
admiring my Bobby. My fireman can tell you that this is the 
solemn truth.” “ Why, I never laid eyes on your beautiful child 
before yesterday,” answered the merry maiden. “ You're jok- 
ing,” said Shippen. “Why, I’m Helen, not Lizzie,” said the 
young woman. “I'm the one who scared you so night before 
last, and who kept your furnace roaring after your fireman had 
disappeared.” ‘“ Well, well, upon my word!” exclaimed the 
astonished engineer, whose jaw dropped a couple of inches. 
“Your mistake is a most natural one,” continued Helen, her poor 
little heart in a terrible flutter. “Sister and I are so very alike; 
even our freckles are nine in number ’’—here she blushed again. 
“And if you regret your mistake, well, all right. I will let you 
live on in single-blessedness.” “Oh! no, it doesn’t matter one 
jot, not one jot,” said Shippen, now taking her hand and pressing 
it. “I know that you'll make me a very happy husband.” 

“Well, you couldn't have Lizzie, any way,” said Helen, with 
an arch look, “for she is going to marry your fireman.” “ What! 
has Dick already popped the question? Well, I declare, he does 
indeed travel by express.” 

“ Yes, he asked sister to be his wife before breakfast, while I 
was busy making the corn-cake.” The engineer now burst into 
a hearty laugh; then, still holding Helen by the hand, he walked 
back to the house, where it is not necessary to add they were all 
very, very happy. 

“Father Malone is to marry us next month,” said Barnes. 
“ And he will marry us, too,” said Shippen, casting a fond look on 
Helen, who was playing with Bobby. 
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“And I’m going to his church always,” said Barnes. “So 
am I,” said Shippen. “I’d rather be a Catholic than anything 
else.” 

“Well, Bob,” continued Dick, “ you and I should be most 
thankful to God that we are alive to-day.” “ Ay, so we should,” 
said Shippen. “ And I'll never laugh at you again when you say 
that there are mysteries going on about us which science cannot 
explain; our engine was—” “ Possessed by an evil spirit,” inter- 
rupted Barnes; “and she tried her level best to blow you up. 
But you were too quick for her, Bob—too quick.” 

“Well, they haven’t found the smallest piece of her,” said the 
engineer—“ not the smallest piece.” 

But albeit such was the tragic end of wicked No. 7, all is well 
that ends well. 





A STORY OF NUREMBERG. 


IT was a Christmas eve in the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, and through the streets of Nuremberg came drifting a 
feathery snow that heaped itself in fantastic patterns on the pro- 
jecting windows and fretted stone balconies of the quaint and 
crowded houses. It was not an honest and single-minded snow- 
storm, such as would seek to shroud the whole city in its delicate 
white mantle, but rather a tricksy and capricious sprite, that 
neglected one spot to hurl itself with wanton violence on an- 
other. Borne on the breath of a keen and shifting wind, it came 
tossing gleefully full in the face of a solitary artisan who, wrap- 
ped in a heavy cloak, was making the best of his way homeward. 
Truly it was not a pleasant night to be abroad, with the snow- 
drifts dancing in your eyes like a million of tiny arrow-points, 
and the sharp wind cutting like a knife; and the wayfarer was 
consoling himself for his present discomfort by picturing the 
warm fireside and the hot supper that awaited him at home, 
when his cheerful dreams were broken by a sharp cry that 
seemed to come from under his very feet. 

Startled, and not a little alarmed, he checked his rapid walk 
and listened. There was no mistaking the sound: it was neither 
imp nor fairy, but a real child, from whose little lungs came 
forth that wail at once pitiful and querulous. As he heard it 
Peter Burkgmiier’s kindly heart flew with one rapid bound to 
the cradle at home where slumbered his own infant daughter, 
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and, hastily lowering his lantern, he searched under the dark 
archway whence the cry had come. There,sheltered by the wall 
and wrapped in a ragged cloak, was a baby boy, perhaps between 
two and three years old, but so tiny and emaciated as to seem 
hardly half that age. When the lantern flickered in his face he 
gave a frightened sob, and then lay quiet and exhausted in the 
strong arms that held him. 

“ Poor little wretch!” said the man. “ Abandoned on Christ- 
mas eve to die in the snow!” And wrapping the child more 
closely in his own mantle, he hurried on until he reached his 
home, from whose latticed panes shone forth a cheerful stream 
of light. His wife, with her baby on her breast, met him at the 
door, and stared with a not unnatural amazement as her hus- 
band unrolled his cloak and showed her the boy, who, blinking 
painfully at the sudden light, tried to struggle down from his 
arms. 

“See, Lisbeth!” he said, “I have found you a Christmas 
present where I least expected one—an unhappy baby left in 
the streets to die of cold and hunger.” 

His wife laid her own infant in the cradle and gazed alternately 
at her husband and at the child he carried. She was at all times 
slow to receive impressions, and slower yet to put her thoughts 
into words. When she spoke it was without apparent emotion 
of any kind. “What are you going to do with him, Peter?” 
she said. 

“What am I going to do with him?” was the reply. “Iam 
going to feed and clothe and shelter him, and make an honest 
man out of him, please God. It cannot be that you would re- 
fuse the poor child a home?” 

Lisbeth made no answer. She was a large, fair, sleepy-eyed 
woman, who had been accounted a beauty in her day. A model 
wife, too, people said ; neat in dress, quiet of tongue, her conduct 
staid, her whole thoughts centred in her household. She now 
took the boy, noting with a woman’s eye his coarse and ragged 
clothing, and stood him on his unsteady little feet. A faint ex- 
pression of disgust rippled over her smooth, unthinking face. 

“He is a humpback,” she said slowly. 

Her husband started to his feet. In all ages physical defor- 
mity has been a thing repulsive to our eyes; but at this early 
day it was regarded with unmixed horror and aversion, and was 
too often considered as the index of a crooked mind within. 
Peter Burkgmiier, tall and erect, with a frame of iron and 
sinews of steel, as became a master stone-mason, stood gazing 
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at the poor little atom of misshapen humanity who tottered over 
the polished wooden floor. The spinal column was sadly bent, 
and from between the humped shoulders the pale face peered 
with an old, uncanny look. Yet the boy was not otherwise ugly. 
His forehead was broad and smooth, and his dark blue eyes were 
well and deeply set. The artisan watched him for a minute in 
painful silence, then turned to his wife and took her passive hand 
in his. 

“Lisbeth,” he said with grave kindness, “I know that I am 
asking a great deal of you when I beg you to take this child 
under our roof. He will be to you much care and trouble, and 
may never find his way into your heart. At any other time, be- 
lieve me, I would not put this burden on your shoulders. But 
it is Christmas eve, and were I to refuse a shelter to this help- 
less baby I would feel like one of those who had no room within 
their inns for the Holy Child. Dear wife, will you not receive 
him for love of me and of God, and let him share with little 
Kala in your care?” 

Lisbeth’s only reply was one characteristic of the woman. 
She was moved by her husband’s appeal, against what she con- 
sidered her better judgment; and without a single word she 
picked up the’ boy from the floor and laid him in the cradle by 
the side of her own little daughter. Then, with a smile—and her 
smiles came but rarely—she proceeded to carry off Peter’s wet 
cloak and to bring in his supper. So with this mute assent the 
matter was settled, and the deformed child was received into the 
stone-mason’s family. 

And ina different way he became the source of much gratifi- 
cation to both husband and wife. The first regarded him with 
real kindness and an almost fatherly affection, for the boy soon 
began to manifest a quick intelligence and a winning gentleness 
that might readily have found their way into a harder heart. 
Lisbeth, too, had her reward; for it was sweet to her soul to 
hear her neighbors say, as they stopped to watch the two children 
‘playing in the doorway: “ Ah! Lisbeth, it is not many a woman 
who would take the care you do of a wretched little humpback 
like that”; or, “It was a lucky chance for the poor child that 
threw him into such hands as yours, Mistress Burkgmiier ” ; or, 
“Did ever little Kala look so fair and straight as when she had 
that crooked boy by her side?” 

And did not the good pastor from the Frauenkirche say to 
her, with tears starting in his gentle eyes: “God will surely 
reward you for your kindness to this helpless little one”? Nay, 
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better yet, did not the Stadtholder’s lady lean out from her beau- 
tiful carriage, and say before three of the neighbors, who were 
standing by and heard every word: “ You are a good woman, 
Mistress Burkgmiiier, to take the same care of this miserable 
child as of your own pretty little daughter” ?—which was some. 
thing to be really proud of ; for whereas it was the obvious duty 
of a priest to admire a virtuous act, it was not often that a noble 
lady deigned thus to express her approbation. 

Yes, Lisbeth felt, as she listened serenely to all this praise— 
surely so well merited--that there was some compensation in the 
world for such charitable deeds as hers, even when they involved 
a fair amount of sacrifice. And little Gabriel, before whom 
many of these remarks were uttered, pondered over them in 
secret, and gradually evolved three facts from the curious puzzle 
of his life—first, that he did not really belong to what seemed 
to be his home; second, that he was not loved in it as was Kala; 
third, that Kala was pretty and he was ugly. So with these 
three melancholy scraps of knowledge the poor child began his 
earthly education. 

And Kala was very pretty. Tall and strong-limbed, with her 
mother’s beautiful hair and skin, and with her mother’s clear, 
meaningless blue eyes, the little girl attracted attention wherever 
she was seen. No better foil to her vigorous young beauty could 
have been found than the pale, misshapen boy whom all the world 
called ugly. The children played together under Lisbeth’s 
watchful eye, and Gabriel in all things yielded to his compartion’s 
imperious will, so that peace reigned ever over their sports. 
But when Sigmund Wahnschaffe, the son of the bronze-worker 
in the neighboring street, joined them, then Kala would have no 
more of Gabriel’s company. For Sigmund was strong as a 
young Hercules and surpassed all the other lads in their boyish 
games. When he would play with her Kala turned her back 
ungratefully upon the patient companion of her idler moments, 
who was fain to watch in silence the pleasures he might not 
share. 

Yet from Sigmund she met no easy compliance with her 
wishes. His will was a law not to be disputed, and once, when 
she had ventured to assert herself in rebellious fashion, he 
promptly maintained his precedence by pushing her into the 
mud. Kala began to cry, and like a flash Gabriel, in a storm of 
rage, flung himself upon the older boy, only to be shaken off as a 
feather into the same muddy gutter. It was over in a minute, 
nor would Sigmund deign to further punish the little humpback 
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who had been ridiculous enough to attack him. Serenely un- 
moved he strolled away, while Kala and Gabriel went sadly 
home together, to be both well seolded for the ruin of their 
clothes and sent supperless to bed; Lisbeth priding herself above 
all things on the strictly impartial character of her retributive 
justice. 

But Gabriel had at least one pastime.which could be shared 
with none, and which bade fair to recompense him for all the 
childish sports he was denied. With a smooth block of wood 
and a few simple tools his skilful fingers wrought such wonders 
that Kala and Sigmund, and the very children who hooted at 
him in the street, could not withhold their admiration—some- 
times a brooding dove with pretty, ruffled plumage; sometimes 
the head and curving horns of a mountain chamois, instinct with 
graceful life; sometimes a group of snails, each tiny spiral re- 
produced with loving accuracy in the hard-grained wood. To 
Peter Burkgmiier these evidences of a talent then in such high 
repute gave most unbounded satisfaction. His own trade was 
far too severe for the boy’s frail strength, but wood-carving was 
fully as profitable and might lead to wealth and fame. Had 
not Veit Stoss, of whose genius Nuremberg felt justly proud, 
already finished his wonderful group of angels saluting the 
Blessed Virgin, which hung from the roof of St. Lorenz? With 
such an example before him, what might not the boy hope to 
achieve through talent and persevering labor? And Gabriel 
felt his own heart burn as he looked with wistful eyes upon that 
masterpiece of rare and delicate carving, and studied reverently 
the seven joys of the Holy Mother, framed in their clinging 
roses. 

Nuremberg was then alive with the spirit of art, and every- 
where he turned there was something beautiful to quicken his 
pulse and feed the flame within his soul, that was half-rapture 
and half-bitterness. No idle boast was the old rhyme: 


“ Nuremberg’s hand 
Goes through every land.” 


For the city’s renown had spread far and wide, and in its many 
branches of industry, as well as in the higher walks of art, it had 
reached the zenith of its fame. Already, indeed, the canker-worm 
was gnawing at the root, and unerring retribution was creeping 
on a blinded people; but no sign of the future was manifested in 
the universal prosperity of the day. Every street furnished its 
food for the artist’s soul: the Frauenkirche, enriched with the 
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loving gifts of devout generations; St. Sebald’s, with its carved 
portal, its stained windows, its treasures of bronze, and, above all, 
the shrine where Peter Vischer and his sons labored for thirteen 
years. Gabriel loved St. Sebald’s dearly, but closer still to his 
heart was the majestic church of St. Lorenz, where, in sharp 
relief against the dull red pillars, rose that dream in stone, the 
Sacrament House of Adam Krafft, its slender, fretted spire 
springing to the very roof, clasped. in the embrace of the curling 
vine tendrils carved around it. 

Here the boy would linger for hours, never weary of study- 
ing every detail of this faultless shrine, wherein reposed no saint 
or martyr, but the immortal Lord of hosts. With envious eyes 
he gazed upon the kneeling figures of Adam Krafft and his two 
fellow-laborers, who, carved in stone, now supported the treasure 
their hands had wrought. Surely this was the crowning summit 
of human ambition—to live thus for ever in the house of God, 
and before the eyes of men, a part of the very work which had 
ennobled the artist’s life. Ah! if he, the despised humpback, 
could but descend to posterity immortalized by the labor of his 
hands. What to the dreaming lad was the picture of Adam 
Krafft dying in a hospital, poor, unfriended, and alone, in the 
midst of a city his genius had enriched? What was it to him 
that Nuremberg, which now heaped honors on the dead, had 
denied bread to the living? Such bitter truths come not to the 
young. They are the heritage of age, and Gabriel was but a 
boy, with all a boy’s fond hopes and aspirations. Often as he 
studied the graceful beauty of the Sacrament House, where, cut 
in the pure white stone, he saw the Last Supper and Christ bless- 
ing little children, he wondered whether among those Jewish 
boys and girls was one who, deformed and repulsive to the 
eye, yet felt the Saviour’s loving touch and was comforted. 

A few more years rolled by, and each succeeding spring saw 
Kala taller and prettier, and Gabriel working harder still at his 
laborious art. Not so engrossed, however, but that he knew that 
Kala was fair, and that when her soft fingers touched his a swift 
and sudden fire leaped through his heart. Kala’s beauty lurked 
in his dreams by night and in his long, solitary days of toil, and 
became the motive power of all his best endeavors. If he should 
gain wealth it would be but to lay it at her feet. If he, the 
desolate waif, should win fame and distinction, it would be but to 
gild her name with his. Surely these things must be some re- 
compense in a woman’s eyes for a pale face and a stunted form; 
and Gabriel, lost in foolish dreams, worked on. 
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Sigmund Wahnschaffe, too, had grown into early manhood 
and had adopted his father's calling. Strong arms were as use- 
ful in their way as a creative brain, and if Sigmund could never 
be an artist like Peter Vischer, he promised at least to make an 
excellent workman. People said he was the handsomest young 
artisan in Nuremberg, with his dark skin bronzed by the fires 
among which he. labored, and his black eyes sparkling with a 
keen and merry light. Times had changed since the day he 
pushed little Kala into the mud, and he looked upon her now as 
some frail and delicate blossom, that to handle would be desecra- 
tion. Yet Kala was no rare flower, but a common plant, with 
nothing remarkable about her except her beauty; and, once 
married, Sigmund would be prompt enough to recognize this 
fact. Gabriel, with a chivalrous and imaginative soul, might per- 
haps retain his ideal unbroken till his death; but in the young 
bronze-worker’s practical mind ideals had no place, and his— 
bride would slip naturally into the post of housewife, from 
whom nothing more exalted would be demanded than thrifty 
habits and a cheerful temper. 

And Kala knew perfectly that both these young men loved 
her, and that one day she would be called upon to choose be- 
tween them—between Sigmund; strong, handsome, and resolute, 
with a laugh and a gay word for all who met him; and Gabriel, 
dwarfed and silent, who had caught the trick of melancholy in 
his unloved childhood and could not shake it off. But it was not 
merely the sense of physical deformity that saddened Gabriel’s 
soul. The air he breathed was filled with a subtle spirit of dis- 
cord; for upon Nuremberg, with her many churehes and monu- 
ments of Catholic art, the “ Reformation” had laid its chilling 
hand. Its influence was felt on every side—in art, where the 
joyous simplicity of Wohlgemuth had given place to the fantas- 
tic melancholy of Albrecht Diirer, fit imprint of a troubled and 
storm-tosséd mind; in literature, where the bitter raillery and 
coarse jests of Hans Sachs, the cobbler-poet, now passed with 
swift approval from mouth to mouth; in religion, where a re- 
bellious people were soon to banish from the stately Sacrament 
House the God who had made of it his shrine. 

The day had not yet come when Nuremberg, in her blind 
arrogance, was to close her gates upon those who had given: her 
life and fame ; but already were heard the first faint murmurs of 
the approaching storm. What wonder that Gabriel shrank from 
the darkening future, and that men like Peter Burkgmiier, pon- 
dering with set mouths and frowning brows, were slowly making 
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up their minds that the city which had been their birthplace 
should never shelter their old age? But Lisbeth went stolidly 
about the daily routine of her life; Kala’s smiles were as bright 


and as frequent as ever; and Sigmund troubled himself not at all 


with matters beyond his ken. 
Winter had set in early, and already November had brought 


in its train snow and biting winds, and the promise of severe 
cold to come. It was a busy season for the bronze-workers, and 
Sigmund toiled unceasingly, his cheerful thoughts giving zest to 
his labors and new strength to his mighty arm. For did not 
each evening see him by Kala’s side, and had she not, after 
months of vain coquetting, at last fairly yielded up her heart ? 

“ Kala will make a good wife,” said Lisbeth proudly. “ And 
she goes not empty-handed to her husband’s house.” 

“They are a well-matched pair,” said Peter meditatively. 
“ Health and beauty and dulness are no mean heritage in these 
troubled times.” 

And though the neighbors hesitated to call the young couple 
dull, they one and all agreed that the marriage was a suitable 
one and that they had long foreseen it. ‘ Why, they were little 
lovers in childhood even!” said Theresa, the wife of Johann 
Dyne, the toy-vender in the next street ; and Kala, who had per- 
haps forgotten the time when her child-lover had knocked her 
into the gutter, smiled and showed her beautiful white teeth, 
and suffered the remark to pass uncontradicted. 

But even the most stolid of women have always some lurking 
tenderness for those who they know have loved them vainly, 
and Kala, though she had without a demur accepted Sigmund for 
her husband, yet broke the news to Gabriel with much gentle- 
ness, and was greatly comforted by the apparent composure with 
which it was received. He grew perhaps a trifle paler and 
quieter than before, if such a thing were possible, and shut him- 
self up more resolutely with his work; but that was all. No one 
would have dreamt that life with its fair promises had suddenly 
grown worthless in his hands, and that the rich gifts which still 
were left him seemed as nothing compared with the valueless 
treasure he had lost. Even his art had become hateful, freight- 
ed as it was with dead hopes; and often, when all believed 
him to be toiling in his little den, he was wandering aimlessly 
through the streets of Nuremberg, seeking comfort in those 
haunts which had once been to him as dear friends and compan- 
ions. For hours he would linger in the church of St. Lorenz, 
and then slowly make his way to the Thiergarten Gate, where, 
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along the Seilersgasse to the churchyard, rise at regular intervals 
the seven stone pillars on which Adam Krafft has carved, in 
beautiful bas-reliefs, scenes from the Passion of our Lord. Years 
before the simple piety of a Nuremberg citizen had erected these 
monuments of holy art, and their founder, Martin Ketzel, had 
even travelled into Palestine, that he might measure the exact 
distances of that most sorrowful journey from the house of Pon- 
tius Pilate tothe hill of Calvary. Heedless of the severe weather, 
Gabriel visited daily these primitive stations, striving to forget 
his own bitterness in the presence of a divine grief; and, laying 
his troubled heart at his Saviour’s feet, would return, strength- 
ened and comforted, into the busy city. 

Christmas now was drawing near, and with its approach a 
new resolve took possession of his soul. A fresh light had 
dawned upon him, and, shaking off his apathy, he started to work 
inearnest. All day long he toiled with a steady purpose, though 
none were permitted to see the fruit of his labors. Kala, indeed, 
unaccustomed to be thwarted in her curiosity, presented herself 
at his work-shop door and implored admittance; but not even to 
her was the secret revealed. 

“It is very unkind of you!” she pouted, hardly doubting that 
she would gain her point. “ You never kept anything from me 
in your life before.” 

Gabriel took her hand and looked with strange, wistful eyes 
into her pretty face. “Iam keeping nothing from you now,” he 
said. “It is your wedding-gift that I am fashioning; but you 
must be content to wait its completion before you see it. By 
Christmas it shall be your own.” 

So Kala, comforted with the thought of future possession, 
bided her time, and Gabriel was left in undisputed enjoyment of 
his solitude. At first he worked languidly and with little zest ; 
but from interest grew ambition, and from ambition a passionate 
love for the labor of his hands, which threw all other hopes and 
fears into the background. Kala was forgotten, and Gabriel, 
@bsorbed in the contemplation of his art and striving as he had 
never striven before, felt as though some power not his own were 
working in him, and that the supreme effort of his life had come. 
Yet ever in the midst of his feverish activity a strange weakness 
seized and held him powerless in her grasp; and like a keen and 
sudden pain came the bitter thought that he might die before his 
work was done. Instinctively he felt that his hopes of future 
fame rested on these few weeks that were flying pitilessly by, 
each one carrying with it some portion of his wasted strength; 
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and that if death should overtake him with his labor uncomplet- 
ed his name and memory must perish from the world. So, like 
one who flies across a Russian steppe pursued by starving 
wolves, Gabriel sped on his task, seeking to out-distance the grim 
and noiseless wolf that followed close upon his track. 

It was Christmas eve, the anniversary of that snowy night 
when Peter Burkgmiier had carried home the deformed child, 
and now all was bustle and glad preparation in the stone-mason’s 
household. Within three days Kala was to be married, and Lis- 
beth, who felt that her reputation as cook and housewife was at 
stake, spared neither time nor trouble in her hospitable labors. 
Since early morning the great fires had roared in her spacious 
kitchen, and all the poor who came to beg a Christmas bounty 
tasted freely of her good cheer. With light heart and busy 
fingers Kala assisted her mother, and doled out the bread and 
cakes—not too lavishly—to the ragged children who clamored 
around the door; wondering much in the meanwhile what 
trinket Sigmund would bring her with which to deck herself on 
Christmas morning. 

And in his little room Gabriel stood looking at his finished 
work, and asking himself if his heart spoke truly when it whis- 
pered: “ You, too, are great.” It was sweet to realize that his 
task was done and that he might rest at last; it was sweeter 
still to see in the bit of carved wood before him the fulfilment of 
all his dearest dreams. So while daylight faded into dusk and 
evening into night, he sat lost in a maze of tangled thoughts that 
crowded wearily through his listless brain. It was now too 
dark for him to discern the image by his side, but from time to 
time he laid his hand upon it with a gentle touch, as a mother 
might caress a sleeping child, and was happy in its dumb com- 
panionship. 

How long he had been sitting thus he never knew, when sud- 
denly out into the frosty air rang the great bells of St. Lorenz, 
calling the faithful to midnight Mass. 

Clearly and joyfully they pealed, as if their brazen tongues 
were striving to utter in words their messages of good-will to 
men. Gabriel’s heart leaped at the sound, and a great yearning 
seized him to kneel once more within those beloved walls, and 
amid their solemn beauty to adore the new-born Babe. Ju- 
bilantly rang the bells, and their glad voices seemed to speak 
to him as old friends, and with one accord to urge him on. 
Weak and dizzy, he crept down the narrow stairs and out into 
the bitter night. The sharp wind struck him in the face, and 
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worried him as it had worried years before the baby abandoned 
to its cruel embraces. Yet with the appealing music of the bells 
ringing in his ears he never thought of turning back, but 
struggled bravely onward until the frowning walls of St. Lorenz 
rose up before him. Through the open doors poured a little 
crowd of devout Christians who still adhered to the customs of 
their youth, and Gabriel, entering, stole softly up to the Sacra- 
ment House, where so often the carved Christ had looked with 
gentle eyes upon his lonely childhood. 

Mass had begun, and the great church was hardly a third full, 
for Nuremberg’s weakening faith exempted her children from 
such untimely services. But in the faces of the scattered wor- 
shippers there was something never seen before—a grave sever- 
ity, a solemn purpose; as when men are banded together to resist 
in silence an advancing foe. Gabriel, dimly conscious of this, 
strove to restrain his wandering thoughts, and fixed his eyes 
upon the gleaming altar. But no prayer rose to his lips, though 
into his heart came that deep sense of rest and contentment 
which found an utterance long ago in the words of an apostle: 
“Lord, it is good for us to be here.” Like a child he had come 
to his Father’s feet, and, laying there his rejected human love, his 
ungratified human ambition, he gained in their place that peace 
which passeth all understanding. The two shadows which had 
mocked him during life vanished into nothingness at the hour of 
death, and with clear eyes he saw the value of an immortal soul. 

Mass was over, and the congregation moved slowly through 
the shadowy aisles out into the starlit night. But Gabriel sat 
still, his head resting against the stone pillar, his dead eyes 
fixed upon the Sacrament House, and upon the sculptured Christ 
rising triumphant from the grave. 


Four weeks had gone by since the body of the humpback had 
been carried sorrowfully past the stations of the Seilersgasse into 
the quiet churchyard beyond. The dusk of a winter evening 
shrouded the empty streets when a stranger, of grave demeanor 
and in the prime of life, knocked at the stone-mason’s door. 
Kala opened it, and her father, recognizing the visitor, rose with 
wondering respect to greet him. It was Veit Stoss, the wood- 
carver, then at the zenith of his fame. With quick, keen eyes he 
glanced around the homely room, taking in every detail of the 
scene before him—Lisbeth weaving placidly by the fire; Kala 
fair and blushing in the lamp-light; and Sigmund playing idly 
with the crooked little turnspit at his feet. Then he turned to 
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Peter, and for a minute the two men stood looking furtively at 
one another, as though each were trying to read his companion’s 
thoughts. Finally the wood-carver spoke. 

“I grieve, Master Burkgmiier,” he said with courteous sym- 
pathy, “that you should have lost your foster-son, to whom 
report says you were much attached. And I hear also that the 
young man promised highly in his calling.” 

“Then you heard not all,” answered the stone-mason slowly. 
“ Gabriel did more, for he fulfilled his promise.” 

A sudden light came into the artist’s eyes. “It is true, then,” 
he said eagerly, “that the boy left behind him a rare piece of 
work, which has not yet been seen outside these walls. I heard 
the rumor, but thought it idle folly.” 

Peter Burkgmiier crossed the room and opened a deep cup- 
board. “You shall see it,” he said simply, “and answer for 
yourself. No one in Nuremberg is more fit to judge.” Then, 
lifting out something wrapped in a heavy cloth, he carried it to 
the table, unveiled it with a reverent hand, and, stepping back, 
waited in silence for a verdict. 

There was a long, breathless pause, broken only by the low 
whir of Lisbeth’s busy wheel. Veit Stoss stood motionless, 
while Peter’s eyes never stirred from the table before them. 
There, carved in the fair white wood, rested the divine Babe, as 
on that blessed Christmas night when his Mother “ wrapped him 
up in swaddling-clothes and laid him in a manger.” The lovely 
little head nestled on its rough pillow as though on Mary’s bosom; 
the tiny limbs were relaxed in sleep; the whole figure breathed 
at once the dignity of the Godhead and the pathetic helplessness 
of babyhood. Instinctively one loved, and pitied, and adored. 
Nor was this all. Every broken bit of straw that thrust its 
graceful, fuzzy head from between the rough bars of the manger, 
every twisted knot of grass, every gnarl and break in the wood 
itself, had been wrought with the tender accuracy of the true 
artist, who finds nothing too simple for his utmost care and 
skill. 

Veit Stoss drew a heavy breath and turned to his compan- 
ion. ‘It isa masterpiece,” he said gravely, “ which I should be 
proud to call my own. I congratulate you on the possession of 
so great a treasure.” 

“Tt is not mine,” returned the artisan, “ but my daughter’s. 
Gabriel wrought it for her wedding-gift.” 

The wood-carver’s keen blue eyes scanned Kala’s pretty, sto- 
lid face, and then wandered to Sigmund’s broad shoulders and 
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mighty bulk. A faint, derisive smile curled his well-cut lips. 
“Your daughter’s beauty merits, indeed, the rarest of all rare 
tokens,” he said slowly. ‘ But perhaps there are other things 
more needful to a young housewife than even this precious bit of 
carving. If she will part with it I will pay her seventy thalers, 
and it shall lie in St. Sebald’s Church near my own Virgin, that all 
may see its loveliness and remember the hand that fashioned it.” 

Seventy thalers! Sigmund dropped the dog and lifted his 
handsome head with a look of blank bewilderment. Seventy 
thalers for a bit of wood like that, when his own strong arms 
could not earn as much-in months! He stared at the little 
image in wondering perplexity, as though striving to see by 
what mysterious process it had arrived at such a value ; while 
into his heart crept a thought strictly in keeping with his prac- 
tical nature. If the humpback could have produced work worth 
so much, -what a thousand pities he should die with only one 
piece finished ! 

On Lisbeth, too, a revelation seemed to have fallen. Her 
wheel had stopped, and in her mind she was rapidly running 
over alist of household goods valued at seventy thalers. It was 
a mental calculation quickly and cleverly accomplished ; for Lis- 
beth was not slow in all things, and years of thrift had taught 
her the full worth of money. Instinctively she glanced at her 
husband and marvelled at his unmoved face. 

“Your offer is a liberal one, Master Stoss,” said Peter grave- 
ly. “And I rejoice to think that the poor lad’s genius will be 
recognized. In him Nuremberg would have had another famous 
son.” 

“In him Nuremberg has now a famous son,” corrected Veit 
Stoss, laying his hand upon the statue. “No other proof of 
greatness can be needed.” With gentle care he replaced the 
cloth and lifted the precious burden in his arms, when suddenly 
Kala sprang forward, her cheeks ablaze, her blue eyes dark with 
anger. Transfigured for one instant into a new and passionate 
beauty, she snatched the image from his hands. 

“It is mine!” she cried fiercely—“ mine! Gabriel loved me, 
and carved it for me when he knew that he was dying. It was 
for me he did it, and you shall not take it from me.” 

She gathered it to her bosom with a low, broken cry, and 
darted from the room. God only knows what late love, and 
pity, and remorse were working in her breast. Veit Stoss turn- 
ed softly to her father. “It is enough,” he said. ‘“ Your daugh- 
ter has the prior right, and I came not here to wrong her.” 
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And so the hand which had robbed Gabriel of love and life 
robbed him of fame. For the statue which should have given 
joy to generations remained unknown in the artisan’s family. 
At first many came to see and wonder at its beauty; but with 
the advent of a colder creed men wanted not such tokens of a 
vanished fervor, and the little Christ-Child was soon forgotten by 
the world. Perhaps Kala’s sturdy grandchildren destroyed it as 
a useless toy ; perhaps it perished by fire, or flood, or evil acci- 
dent. No memory of it lingers im the streets of Nuremberg; 
and Gabriel, lifted beyond the everlasting hills, knoweth the 
vanity of all human wishes. 





THE TURK IN IRELAND. 


SOMEWHAT sheltered from the giant waves of the fierce At- 
lantic by the frowning and buttress-like cliffs of Cape Clear and 
Sherkin Islands, possessing all that goes to make a haven worthy 
of its name, the now almost deserted port of Baltimore, in the 
barony of West Carbery, county of Cork, presents a sorry con- 
trast with its aspect in the time of that “blessed martyr of im- 
mortal memory,” Charles I. of England. Then wealthy mer- 
chants lived within its walls, warehouses of fair proportions lined 
its streets, articles of merchandise were piled up on its wharves, 
ships of war and commerce floated on its blue waters; while 
now, of traders, of walls, of warehouses, of goods or ships, naught 
remains save those ghost-like memories of olden glories which 
cling with hallowing influence to so many famous spots in Erin’s 
isle. 

The ancient name of Baltimore was Dun-na-séd, signifying 
“the fortress of the jewels,” the origin of which title, poetic as 
it is, seems lost in mystery. Its present name has been, and this 
even by writers of good repute, like Samuel Lewis,* derived 
from Beal.ti-mor, “the great habitation of Beal,” because, they 
say, it was one of the principal seats of the idolatrous worship 
of Baal. Dr. Joyce, M.R.I.A., however, in that erudite work 
which has gained for him so much justly-earned fame,t very 
rightly says: 

“For this silly statement there is not a particle of authority. The 


name is written in several old Anglo-Irish documents Balintimore, which 
accords exactly with the present Irish pronunciation; the correct Irish 


* Topographical Dictionary of Ireland, London, 1837, vol. i. p. 172. 
t The Origin and History of Irish Names of Places, Dublin : Gill & Son, 
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form is Badle-an-tighe-mhotr, which means merely the town of the large 
house; and it derived this name, no doubt, from the castle of the O’Dris- 
colls.” 


These O’Driscolls were those of whom the Irish historian and 
bard Giolla-na-neimh O’Heerin * wrote, as it is translated into 
English : 
“O'Driscoll, head chief of the land 
Of Corcaluighe, I treat of now ; 
He took possession of the coasts of Cleire, 
The fittest headland for the princely lord. 


“ O’Driscoll of the wealthy Beara 
Rules over the land of the salmon coast, 
A blue-water shore abounding in harbors, 
Exhibiting to view large fleets of wine.” t 


Truly did the olden writer call these chiefs “ princely lords,” 
for they were heads of the famous Ithian race, chiefs or princes 
of Corcaluighe, or Carbery ; lords of the fertile and famous Beara 
territory before the O’Sullivans had claimed a rood of it as 
theirs ; rulers of the fair island of Cape Clear, the rolling lands 
round Baltimore, and of Ineragh, in Kerry ; hereditary admirals of 
Deas Mumhan,{ and masters of the castles of Dunashed, Duna- 
long, and Dunamore, with many another pile of lesser fame. Al- 
ways endowed with hands prompt with sword or purse, the 
O’Driscolls were fitting chieftains of a soldier race. 

In the reign of James I. of England, however, many things 
were changed in Ireland. Discipline and cohesion and union 
on the English side were fast overcoming the struggles of brave 
but uncertain and disunited men. The strong point of what 
may, for the nonce at all events, be styled the feudal nobility of 
Ireland was never what we call in modern days by the well- 
sounding name of patriotism. They fought for their own right 
hands and for their own ends; they grasped in spasmodic effort 
at a power which was slipping through their fingers despite all 
their exertions to retain it, and they looked from left to right for 

‘friends with all the vague indecision of despair. Such a state of 
things was the ruin, temporary only, perhaps, but nevertheless 
certain for the while, of the best hopes of the Irish nation as a whole. 
England and English tyrants traded her and their way to glory 
and to power on the indecision and jealousy and greed of the 
Irish princes. There is little use in the student of history ever 


* Obit. A.D. 1420. 

+ This reference to wine-laden ships goes to prove the extent of the ancient trade of Balti- 
more, 

¢ Deas Mumhan (pronounced dyas.mooan)—' South Munster.” 
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shutting his eyes to facts, for realities remain whether one sees 
them or not, and there is no doubt that the Irish “ people ”—in 
the sense we use the word now—were the merest tools of their 
brave and generous but undoubtedly jealous and unstable chiefs. 
The people passed from the rule of one native lord to another, 
and, with the land they tilled, were often bartered or surrendered 
to the hated Sacsanach without their voice or choice being con- 
sulted. Throughout the whole world the rulers were doing as 
they willed with the ruled, and Ireland was no exception. 

Hence, it was that some time in the early part of the reign 
of the first Stuart king of England Sir Fineen (Englished as 
“Florence’’) O'Driscoll granted to an English adventurer, Sir 
Thomas Crook, a lease of Baltimore and the adjoining territory. 
Sir Florence was growing old, and—like many of his fellows— 
doubtful of the fortune of war, he had, somewhat readily as it 
seems, made his peace with the English, and yet had found it 
hard enough to win the complaisancy of Lord-Deputy Carew. 
His eldest son—his heir, if Celtic law was to prevail—was a noted 
friend of Spain and was doing a brave man’s part in Flanders in 
the army of the archduke,* so that the aged chieftain found it 
no easy task to make any arrangement with the English. This, 
however, he did succeed in, and at once, or soon after, parted with 
his fairest territory to Sir Thomas Crook. Hereupon may hang 
a tale of advocacy and interest ; but, even so, dusty state papers 
do not reveal it, and it is therefore each man’s right to guess. 
Certain is it, however, that Baltimore passed into foreigners’ keep- 
ing. 
Yet under alien rule Baltimore prospered. English mer- 
chants settled in it, English ships filled its harbor, it was a 
stronghold of England in Ireland, its colonization was too new 
for Irish blood to have mingled with English in the veins of its 
inhabitants, and English rulers cared for and fostered it. James 
I. granted a charter of incorporation to its English Protestant 
colonists, as Henry II. had done to the Bristol Catholics whom 
he brought or sent to Dublin. England’s rulers had not yet 
learned the Irish power of national absorption to render even 
their English settlers in time “ more Irish than the Irish them- 
selves.” 

The frequenting of the southern and western coasts of Ireland 
by those to whom the English officials seem to have agreed to 
give the generic title of “ pirates,” oblivious of all distinctions, 
had long been a source of complaint amongst the English colo- 


# Calendar State Papers, Ireland, reign James I., A.D, 1606-8, pp. 6, 7, 313-14. 
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nists. The truth is, however, that there seems to have beena 
hidden intent in the wide application of this ignominious appel- 
lation. The “pirates” seem to have often hailed from Spain; 
sometimes they dared to land such forbidden freight as “ popish 
priests,” and, to speak the truth, never shirked a fair stand-up 
fight with their British foes or, as was the fashion then, the 
plundering of any laden galleon. They were men of every 
nation—sometimes English, sometimes Spanish, sometimes even 
lrish, sometimes wilder, fiercer, and more dangerous foes than 
could ever be the worst of Christians. Mysterious enough, in an 
age when news travelled slowly and bad work was doing both on 
sea and land, were some of the actions of these “ pirates.” Balti- 
more was ill-protected against attacks from the sea, though 
stoutly walled enough against the “ wild Irishry”; and this de- 
spite the efforts and advice of Sir Arthur Chichester, who im- 
plored the Privy Council to make secure the entrance to such 
an important port, and told them how the foe “ might be easily 
kept out thence’’ because “ by means of the narrow entrance in 
at the mouth thereof, where there is a rock naturally made to 
contain ordnance that would be able to sink any ship coming 
within reach of their shot, as of necessity it must, if it will come 
in.” * There was a king’s ship in the harbor, it is true, the Z7a- 
montaine ; but she was slow of sail and her captain seemingly 
somewhat of a laggard, for Chichester complained that from the 
time of that vessel’s first entering the port until the date of his 
own visit she had never left the security of the haven. Sir 
Arthur commented severely on such conduct at a time when it 
was known to all men that “a great number of priests, with other 
like seditious ministers and newsmongers, continually passed to 
and fro.” The Privy Council seem to have been as little inclined 
to activity as was the captain of the Zramontaine, for they left 
- Baltimore without better protection, and the viceroy’s cautions 
passed unheeded. 

Wednesday, June 29, 1608, Lord Danvers sent from Cork to 
Chichester a letter which, under date the 23d of the same month, 
had been written by one James Salmon, of Baltimore, and which 


was to the following purport : 


“Thinks fit to certify him of a ship coming into the harbor, and going 
out again yesterday afternoon, which seems strange. As she was coming 
in John Johnson went aboard her with his boat, and talked with them, 
demanding who they were, whence they came, and whither they were 


* “Sir Arthur Chichester to Privy Council,” March 30, 1608. Calendar of State Papers, 
Ireland, 1606-8, pp. 447-8. 
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bound. They answered they were of Hampton, come out of Spain, and 
bound for Limerick; but Johnson affirms that they were Irishmen and 
could speak but little English. They asked Johnson whether there was 
any fortification or garrison here; he answered no. They asked whether 
any English dwelt here; he answered that there were two towns here, one 
on this side and one on the other side. They also asked whether any Irish 
dwelt here; he answered that there were a few here. When they had thus 
communed with him, being shot a good way into the harbor, they stood up 
close by the wind along the further shore, and immediately cast about 
again and sailed out of the harbor. The man-of-war [the slow-sailing, lag- 
gard-commanded Zyramontazne| was aground repairing. If she had been 
afloat she would have laid them aboard. When the stranger was out of 
the harbor she stood to the east, towards Castlehaven, or that way. She 
was not above thirty or forty tons, and did not show above fifteen or six- 
teen men, but it is likely they had more. O’Driscoll’s sons came this way 
in the last rebellion, and no doubt, if the coast were well searched, it would 
be found they have landed men somewhere.” 


Perhaps they had—some messenger, it may have been, from 
the sons of Sir Florence, bringing tidings of the renown they 
were winning in foreign wars; perhaps one of his soldier-sons 
in person even, coming, bronzed and bearded, scarred with 
honorable traces of recent fights, to see whether or not there was 
hope of an essay on behalf of native land. 

About midway in June, 1631,* it happened that 

“One Captain Mathew Rice, a Dutch renegado, in a ship of three hun- 
dred tons, twenty-four pieces of ordnance, and two hundred men, and an- 
other ship of one hundred tons, eighty men, and twelve iron pieces, be- 
twixt the Land’s End of England and Ireland, took a ship of Dartmouth of 
sixty tons, wherein one Edward Fawlett was master, with nine men there- 
in; they took therewith her masts, cordage, and other necessaries, with all 
the men, and sunk the hull, as they had done to two French ships before.” 

Some days after this occurrence Rice—the name so spelt 
seems more English (or Welsh) than Dutch—with his Algerine 
companions, being off Dungarvan, managed to capture a small 
boat owned by one John Hackett, of that town. Hackett, with 
the five men who formed his crew, was soon clapped under 
hatches for safe-keeping, and his little vessel of only twelve tons 
burden was soon “manned with Turks and renegadoes,” and, 
thus occupied, “ presently took one other boat of like burden, 
belonging to Dungarvan, with her master, Thomas Carew, and 
five men.” This deed accomplished, Hackett was required by 
the commander of the Algerine vessels to steer them into Kin- 
sale. Now, Hackett had in this request a great chance of 


* The ‘sack of Baltimore ” undoubtedly took place on the 17th of June, 1631 ; but as there 
seems to have been a strange confusion of dates on the part of the chroniclers of the events im- 
mediately anterior thereto, we prefer to be non-definite upon smaller points, 
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revenge and of escape. For it seems that guarding that town 
and port there were, “besides the fort, the king’s ships.” But 
Hackett told the Turks that Kinsale “was too hot for them,” 
and upon his representations “ they altered their purpose, and he 
brought them to Baltimore about ten of the clock at night, and 
they cast anchor on the east side of the harbor’s mouth, about a 
musket-shot from the shore”; and of their “coming none of the 
inhabitants had any notice, they came so late, for after the sun 
setting they were seen, but not known, near Castlehaven.” Bal- 
timore and its inhabitants were all unconscious of the terrible 
danger which already cast its shadow upon them. As Davis has 
sung; so was it: 
“The summer sun is falling soft on Carbery’s hundred isles— 

The summer sun is gleaming still through Gabriel’s rough defiles ; 

Old Innisherkin’s crumbled fane looks like a moulting bird, 

And ina calm and sleepy swell the ocean tide is heard ; 

The hookers lie upon the beach ; the children cease their play ; 

The gossips leave the littie inn ; the households kneel to pray; 

And full of love, and peace, and rest—its daily labor o’er— 

Upon that cosy creek there lay the town of Baltimore.” 


The sunset passed away, and its golden and crimson and 
purple splendor was veiled by the dark canopy of night : 


“ A deeper rest, a starry trance, has come with midnight there ; 
No sound, except that throbbing wave, in earth, or sea, or air. 
The massive capes and ruined towers seem conscious of the calm ; 
The fibrous sod and stunted trees are breathing heavy balm. 
So still the night, these two long barks round Dunashed that glide 
Must trust their oars—methinks not few—against the ebbing tide. 
Oh! some sweet mission of true love must urge them to the shore : 
They bring some lover to his bride, who sighs in Baltimore!” 


Far different mission, in truth, was that of the “two long 
barks” which lay beneath the shadow of Dunashed, and there- 
fore soon after nightfall, under the guidance of Fawlett, of Dart- 
mouth—who, English born though he was, was as ready as 

“Hackett to aid the infidel Algerine—a reconnoitring party set 
out for Baltimore, and they “came in one of their boats into the 
said harbor.” Fawlett “piloted them along all the shore, and 
showed them how the town did stand, relating unto them where 
the most able men had their abode. In this business they spent 
five glasses; when they came back aboard they cheered up the 
rest of the company, saying: ‘ We are in a good place and shall 
make a don voyage.’” 

This service accomplished and the report of their spies heard, 
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the Algerines “consulted what time of night was the fittest for 
their intended exploit, and concluded a little before day to be the 
most convenient season.’”’ About two o'clock in the morning 
there set forth from the infidel squadron some two hundred and 
thirty desperadoes well armed, each man, besides his weapons, 
carrying a torch, and many of them bearing besides crowbars and 
hammers to break the locked and bolted doors of the townsfolk. 
Stealthily moving over the calm and darkened waters, these mis- 
creants soon reached the land. The first portion of the town 
actually attacked was that known as the Cove, where chiefly 
resided the English merchants and inhabitants. Some portion 
of the invaders were placed in ambush, soas to secure the retreat 
of those who now pressed forward, eager for robbery, murder, 
and plunder. All along the narrow streets rolled dark volumes 
of smoke lit by bright gushes of flame, cries for mercy were 
uttered to those who never heeded the Christian’s prayer, while 


“From out their beds, and to their doors, rush maid and sire and dame, 
And meet upon the threshold stone the gleaming sabre’s fall, 
And o’er each black and bearded face the white or crimson shawl. 
The yell of ‘ Allah’ breaks above the prayer and shriek and roar. 
O blessed God! the Algerine is lord of Baltimore.” 


How long the work of the pirates would have continued but 
that they met an unexpected check it were hard to say. Most 
probably not until every roof-tree sank in its own ashes and every 
particle of wealth in Baltimore was transferred to the holds of 
the Algerines. Luckily, however, in their course of rapine and 
spoliation the infidels assailed the house of one William Harris, 
who, awakened by the uproar ringing through the town, was fore- 
armed as he was forewarned. When they thundered at his 
portal he met them with a stout musketry fire and had the satis- 
faction of seeing that, no matter how the fight might yet even- 
tuate, 


“Though virtue sink, and courage fail, and misers yield their store, 
There’s ove hearth well avengéd in the sack of Baltimore!” 


Harris’ brave defence stayed the passage of the invaders, and 
while they surrounded his house, and plied all their energies to 
destroy it and its gallant occupants, the inhabitants of the as yet 
unassailed portions of the town were gathering and arming fast. 
Firelocks and swords and bucklers were being grasped by hands 
which, however long unused, were no way laggard now that 
home and wealth and life, with those things which are ever 
nearer and dearer still to the bulk of humanity, were in peril. 
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The rolling drums of the advancing townsfolk warned the Alge- 
rines of the necessity of retreat; but, though they realized this 
necessity, it was no part of the plan of these marauders to return 
to their ships empty-handed. They bore back with them, despite 
the efforts of the burgesses, much spoil and golden treasure, and, 
worst of all, one hundred and seven Christian captives.* 

The pirates having withdrawn to their ships, the burgesses 
with all possible speed sent despatches to Kinsale, calling on the 
commander of the king’s ship lying in that haven to hasten to 
Baltimore before the foe escaped with their booty. It so hap- 
pened, however, that as this same captain was loath to leave his 
moorings without sanction from his superiors, and the messenger 
from Baltimore was compelled to travel with what speed he 
might to Mallow, in order to obtain from the lord-president of 
Munster authority for the sailing of the man-of-war, much pre- 
cious time was wasted and some days elapsed. When the king’s 
ship did at last reach Baltimore the enemy were beyond the 
reach of pursuit.t 

Although the foreigners escaped, it is some satisfaction to be 
certain that the dastard by whose guidance their crime was ren- 
dered possible paid the penalty of his felonious action. There 
can be no question that Davis, from whose poem we have al- 
ready quoted so often, was strictly and historically accurate in 
his depicting of the attitude of the people towards Hackett when 
he was brought forth to surrender his life as a tribute to aveng- 
ing justice : 


“’Tis two long years since sunk the town beneath that bloody hand, 
And all around its trampled hearths a larger concourse stand, 
Where, high upon a gallows-tree, a yelling wretch is seen : 

‘Tis Hackett, of Dungarvan—he who steered the Algerine! 

He fell amid a sullen shout, with scarce a passing prayer, 

For he had slain the kith and kin of many a hundred there. 

Some muttered of MacMurchadh, who brought the Norman o’er, 

Some cursed him with Iscariot, that day in Baltimore.” 
* © These captives were of every sex, age, and condition, A full aud pitiful list of them 
exists. Whole families were borne away, carried to a fate and a life terrible in each and every 
respect, Take such entries as the following: ‘‘ William Mould, himself and boy”; ‘‘ John 
Ryder, himself, wife, and two children”; ‘‘ John Harris, his wife, mother, three children, and 
maid”; ‘‘ Richard Lorye, himself, wife, sister, and four children” ; ‘‘ William Gunter, his wife, 
maid, and seven sons”; ‘* Maurice Power and his wife.” It would be impossible to imagine 
anything more brimful of volumes of unutterable sorrow and wrong than this business-like and 
Official list. Every entry is the record of what must have been a grief surpassing death, 

+ The quotations embodied in the text, as well as the authority for our recital, is contained 

in the Council-Book and Annals of Kinsale, edited by Dr. Caulfield. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 


WHEN the news of Egerton’s escape, and of the injuries 
which he had received in the railway accident, became known 
to his friends in Paris he naturally received many congratula- 
tions and condolences. Among these came a note from Mrs. 
Bertram expressing all things cordial in the way of concern, 
and ending with a few lines which made the young man smile: 
“Sibyl hopes with me that you will soon be able to come to 
see us. She is anxious to hear an account of your escape and 
of the sad fate of the person you were accompanying, in 
whom she is much interested.” 

“Much more than in me,” said Egerton to himself, with the 
little sore feeling which Miss Bertram was always successful 
in exciting. It occurred to him to consider whether, had he 
been one of the victims of the accident, she would have been 
interested in his fate, and he decided that she would have 
said that “he died as he had lived, in the pursuit of a 
caprice.” And it did not lessen the sting of this hypothetical 
judgment to feel that it would have been at least partially 
true. 

He had at this time, however, things more serious to think 
of than Miss Bertram’s opinion, depreciating or otherwise. M. 
de Marigny came to see him and treated the matter of Du- 
chesne’s claim in a spirit which pleased Egerton. “It is my 
affair now,” he said, “to ascertain whether any proof of the ) 
marriage really exists; and, if it does exist, to secure to Mlle. 
Duchesne whatever rights may be hers. That is my right and 
duty as the head of the family; but I do not mean to inter- 
fere with your right of friendship, M. Egerton, and if you care 
to go down into Brittany with me I shall be happy to offer 
you the hospitality of the chateau.” 

“You are exceedingly kind,” said Egerton; “but my posi- 
tion is a little embarrassing, and I hardly feel that I have any 
right to interfere in the matter farther. From M. Duchesne 
I had only the charge to tell his daughter of what he be- 
lieved to be certain facts. And when I told her, so far from 
requesting me to verify those facts, she requested me. most 
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positively to take no steps in the affair. But, M. d’Antignac’s 
advice coinciding with my own opinion, I felt bound to take 
at least the step of finding whether there was any proof of 
the civil marriage, and, in case there was, of informing you— 
the person most nearly concerned—of the fact. Since you, 
however, have been informed, and since you mean to take 
the investigation into your hands, I do not feel that any obli- 
gation rests upon me to go into the matter farther.” 

“ An_ obligation—no,” said the vicomte. “There is cer- 
tainly not the least obligation resting upon you. But never- 
theless I think it would be best if we made these investiga- 
tions together. As I am supposed to represent my own in. 
terest, there should be some one to represent Mlle. Duchesne’s ; 
and since you are the person to whom her father made the 
disclosure—” 

“That was only an accident,” interposed Egerton. 

“Granted; but still an accident which puts you in the 
position of being the only person sufficiently well informed to 
act for his daughter.” 

“Who most decidedly declined to allow me to act for her.” 

“Granted again; but remember that she was not probably 
in a state of mind or feeling to decide properly on any ques- 
tion. Over her father’s grave it seemed to her, no doubt, 
very useless to consider whether he had ever a right to call 
himself by another name. She overlooked altogether her own 
interest in the matter; but we must not overlook it.” 

“I suggested her own interest,” said Egerton, “and she 
refused to consider it at all.” 

The vicomte made a little gesture signifying that this did 
not matter. “She is a woman,” he said, “a young woman, 
and in deep grief. We must act for her. Or rather, I shall 
find out, on abstract grounds, what is the true state of the 
case; and then it will be time enough to think of acting. 
Meanwhile there is no special reason for haste. I have just 


“heard that she has gone into a convent for a retreat—which 


will last for a fortnight at least—and, therefore, if by delaying 
my departure for a few days I can induce you to go with me 
down into Brittany, I shall willingly do so. You must feel 
very much shattered now, and I doubt if you find the pros- 
pect of a railroad journey desirable.” 

“TI confess,” said Egerton, “that I shrink from the thought 
of it; and yet I confess also that I should like to see the end 
of this matter, since the beginning of it has been forced upon: 
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my knowledge. But I hesitate to let you delay your journey 
on my account. I should think that you would be in haste 
to know—the best, or worst.” 

“On the contrary,” said the vicomte, “I feel no impatience 
and very little concern. It is difficult to tell what is best 
and what is worst in any temporal affair of.life; but it can 
never be other than well that truth should be known and jus- 
tice done. I desire simply to know the one and to accom. 
plish the other.” 

“Then, if you really do not object to delaying your 
journey for a few days, I should like very much to accom. 
pany you.” 

“With the prospect of your companionship, I shall be 
happy to delay it,” M. de Marigny replied, with true French 
courtesy. “We will go, then, next week. The day can be 
hereafter appointed, for I shall do myself the pleasure of call- 
ing again to see how you improve.” 

This improvement was rapid, since Egerton’s injuries, with 
the exception of his arm, were not serious. He was looking 
very pale, however, and quite like a man who had passed 
through a trying experience of one kind or another, when he 
finally made his appearance in Mrs. Bertram’s drawing-room. 
It was not her reception-day—he had taken care to avoid 
that—but nevertheless he found a group engaged in drinking 
tea, who all rose eagerly at sight of him. He had a swift 
impression of familiar faces—Miss Dorrance’s and Mr. Tal- 
ford’s among the number—even while he was shaking hands 
with Mrs. Bertram and receiving her cordial welcome. Then 
there, was a hubbub of congratulations and inquiries for several 
minutes; and then, missing one person, he looked around. 

Sibyl was standing quite near, but a little behind him, 
leaning one arm on the back of a tall chair and observing 
with a smile the scene of which he was the centre. As his 
eye met hers she at once held out her hand. 

“T have only been waiting an opportunity to add my con- 
gratulations to the rest,” she said. “But will you not sit 
down? I think you look a little tired. Pray take this chair, 
and | will bring you a cup of tea.” 

Egerton took the chair, and, somewhat to his surprise, Miss 
Bertram brought him a cup of tea with her own _ hana, 
wheeled quickly and deftly a little table forward for the cup 
to rest upon, and then sat down by him, “to be near in case 
you need assistance,” she said, smiling. 
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“You are very kind,” he answered; “but I have already 
begun to be tolerably independent of assistance. It is, of 
course, awkward to have only one hand available; but my 
arm is getting on very well, and when I consider—’” 

“Yes,” she said as he paused, “I should think that when 
you consider you would feel yourself to be most fortu- 
nate.” 

“T feel it so keenly,” he said, “that Iam oppressed by the 
consciousness. Why should J have been spared, and not only 
spared in the preservation of my life, but comparatively unin- 
jured, when others—it is something I can hardly dwell upon! 
Yet the question is constantly recurring to me: why should it 
have been J, and not they?” 

There was a moment’s silence. Miss Bertram seemed unable 
to suggest any answer to the question; but she looked at the 
young man keenly, and presently said: 

“ But I do not think that you escaped scathless. Apart from 
that”—she glanced at his helpless arm—“ you give me the idea 
of one who has suffered. You are greatly changed since I saw 
you last.” 

“The shock was terrible,’’ he said, “and the nervous suf- 
fering afterward very great. But the change may be owing 
to something besides physical causes. A man could scarcely 
pass through such an ordeal—could hardly feel himself face to 
face with the most terrible form of death—and be quite the 
same afterward.” 

“Some men could, I think.” 

“ A very shallow nature might, perhaps. But I”—he smiled 

a littlk—“ though I make no pretensions to great depth, am 
not, at least, so shallow as that.” 
_ “JT hope you do not imagine that I thought so,” she said 
quickly. “It seems to me that it would—that it must—make 
a lasting impression. And then to see your companion killed 
by your side—but forgive me! Perhaps I ought not to force 
you to talk on such a subject.” 

Egerton would have been glad if she had chosen another; 
but he remembered Mrs. Bertram’s note, and what had been 
said therein of Sibyl’s interest in the fate of Duchesne, so he 
felt in a manner bound to gratify that interest. 

“Tt is a subject which I find it difficult to banish from my 
mind,” he answered. “Even in my dreams it returns to me. 
The death of Duchesne was indeed most terrible; yet I can 
give you no idea of the iron nerve and fortitude of the man. 
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He talked to me of matters concerning worldly affairs almost 
up to the moment of dissolution.” 

“And at the moment,” said Sibyl. “It is that I have been 
curious about. I have wondered if his faith in humanity had 
power to sustain him ¢hen.,”’ 

“He did not seem to need sustaining,” said Egerton. ‘“ And, 
since he died with the words Vive /’humanité on his lips, you 
may imagine that his faith in it, or at least his devotion to it, 
was as strong in death as in life.” 

“ But, under the circumstances, did not that seem unneces- 
sary and—and almost theatrical?” she asked. “If he had been 
about to be shot there would have been some reason for pro- 
claiming his faith in that manner. But why should he have 
done so, dying as he did?” 

Egerton hesitated. All around them was a ripple of gay 
talk and light laughter ; tea-spoons clinked against delicate china 
cups, silk dresses rustled, sunshine streamed over it all—how 
could he speak ere of that solemn moment, charged with the 
issues of eternity, when he had recalled the thought of God 
to the dying Socialist and evoked the defiance of which he 
had spoken? His hesitation was only momentary, for before 
he decided what to say Sibyl spoke quickly. 

“Do not answer, Mr. Egerton,” she said. ‘I see that you 
are reluctant to do so, and it is inexcusable of me to question 
you in sucha manner. My apology must be that you told me 
so much of M. Duchesne’s devotion to his ideal that I have 
wondered how it stood the test of death.” 

“It stood the test triumphantly, so far as his sincerity was 
concerned,” Egerton answered. “I never doubted but that it 
would. There was no leaven of hypocrisy or self-seeking in 
the ‘man. He was an honest and passionate enthusiast.” 

Miss Bertram was silent for a moment, then she said slowly: 
“T wonder how much of an excuse for error such sincerity of 
conviction is, granting that there is a life to come and that 
we need excuse in it?” 

Egerton shook his head. “That question is rather too deep 
for me,” he replied. “Suppose you ask M. d’Antignac? He 
will give you a precise answer—I have never known him fail 
in that—and a precise answer is something so rare that it is 
refreshing to hear it, whether one accepts it or not.” 

“One generally feels constrained to accept M. d’Antignac’s 
answers,” said Sibyl. 

_Egerton was about to ask how much of D’Antignac’s an- 
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swers on some subjects she had been constrained‘ to accept, 
when the conversation was interrupted by the approach of 
Miss Dorrance, who came and sat down on his other side. 

“TI cannot let Sibyl monopolize you, Mr. Egerton, when we 

have a// been so interested and so anxious about you,” she be- 
gan. “J wonder if you have any idea what a visitation you 
escaped? When we first heard of your having been injured 
in the accident we were so concerned that we talked—mamma, 
and I, and Mrs. Bertram, and several more of your friends—of 
going to pay you a visit to condole with and entertain you. 
But Cousin Duke threw cold water on our project—said you 
would not care at all to see us; that it would be a ‘nuisance’ 
to a man who had been cut to pieces, and battered and bruised, 
for a set of women to descend upon him; and so we gave it 
up.” 
“Mr. Talford must have been filled with jealousy at the 
thought of seeing me so distinguished,” said Egerton. “I can- 
not imagine any other reason for his giving such an opinion. 
I assure you that I should have been delighted to see you, and 
flattered beyond measure by such an attention.” 

“Would you, indeed? It was too bad, then, of Cousin 
Duke to interfere,” said she. “And Sibyl agreed with him, 
too.” 

“T agreed that Mr. Egerton would probably regard such a 
visit in the light of a nuisance,” said Sibyl; “and I still think so.” 

“TI don’t know how to prove that you are wrong,” said 
Egerton, “except by retiring to my rooms, feigning a severe 
relapse, and sending to beg that you will all take pity on me.” 

“Ah!” said the young lady, smiling, “but the feigned re- 
lapse would be the point of difference.» A visit of the kind 
might be pleasant enough under those circumstances; but to 
a man who really had been ‘cut to pieces, and battered and 
bruised,’ as Laura says, I am sure that receiving half a dozen 
women could not be agreeable.” 

*.“T am not so modest,” said Miss Dorrance. “It never oc- 
curred to me that Mr. Egerton would not be charmed to see 
us; and another time I mean to carry out my idea.” 

“Pray do!” said Egerton. “If I should have the misfor- 
tune to be the victim and survivor of another railroad ca- 
tastrophe I shall certainly look for a visit from you.” 

“It would be a very high price to pay for such a plea- 
sure,” said Miss Bertram. “Let us hope that your gallantry 
may not be put to the test.” 
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She rose as she spoke and walked away, and while Egerton 
looked after the tall, graceful figure Miss Dorrance said in a 
confidential tone: 

“Tt was really Sibyl’s fault that we did not go. We should 
not have minded Cousin Duke’s opinion, but she endorsed it so 
strongly that both Mrs. Bertram and mamma gave the mat- 
ter up; and then, you know, what could J do?” 

“We might have passed it off as an American custom, if 
you had come to see me alone,” said Egerton, laughing. “ At 
least I feel very much defrauded, and I shall certainly have 
the matter out with Talford at the first opportunity. Mean- 
while I am glad to hear that your mother has_ recovered 
sufficiently even to take into consideration a visit of the 
kind.” 

“Oh! mamma is vastly improved; and, since she was not. 
allowed to go to see you, she will be delighted if you will come 
to see her.” 

“T shall certainly give myself that pleasure. My first visit 
when I return to Paris shall be paid to her.” 

“When you return to Paris!” repeated Laura, with sur- 
prise. “Are you going away?” 

“Only for a short distance and a short time,” he answered. 
“And if by thus tempting fate I am blown up again I shalb 
certainly expect you to fulfil your promise of coming to see 
me.” 

Miss Dorrance regarded him for a moment with a very 
curious scrutiny. Then she said frankly: “I confess I am 
interested in you, Mr. Egerton. I think you must be engaged 
in something very romantic and mysterious. Sudden journeys, 
terrible accidents, dark and“ desperate companions—I think 
Cousin Duke must be right in his idea that you have become 
a deeply-dyed Socialist, full of plans to blow up emperors 
and what not.” 

“It is very kind of Mr. Talford to destroy my reputation 
for good sense—not to speak of good morals—in that way,” 
said Egerton, half-amused, half-annoyed. “But I assure you 
that if no emperor is blown up until I have a hand in his 
assassination, they will all die peaceably in their beds. As for 
the journey I am about to make, it is of a most inoffensive, 
private character.” 

“But your last journey—you were going to attend a So- 
cialist meeting ‘then, were you not?” persisted the young 
lady. 
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“As a mere matter of curiosity and amusement—yes,” an- 
swered Egerton, who began to regret the publicity which 
he had given to his vague, socialistic sympathies, “ But I 
think that I have been quite sufficiently punished,” he added, 
glancing down at his arm. 

Miss Dorrance probably agreed with him, for she did not 
pursue the subject, and he was able before long to effect his 
escape. But it met him again when he went up to Miss Ber- 
tram to make his adieux. 

“T have been thinking a good deal,’ the latter said in a low 
tone, “of the young girl—Mlle. Duchesne—of whom I have 
heard you speak several times. How terrible the shock of 
her father’s death must have been to her /” 

“It was,” answered Egerton. “One can judge of that by 
the change it has made in her.” 

“You have seen her, then?” said Miss Bertram, with a 
quick glance at him. 

“Necessarily,” he replied. “I was not only with her 
father when he died, but I received his dying wishes to trans- 
mit to her.” 

“ But I judged, from something which I heard Mlle. d’An- 
tignac say, that there was some doubt or mystery about her 
whereabouts.” 

“There was for a time a little doubt, but no mystery. 
Her father, in order to remove her from all religious influ- 
ences, had placed her with some friends of his, and the D’An- 
tignacs did not for some time know her address. But after 
the news of her father’s death these people made no effort to 
detain her, and when I saw her she had returned to her usual 
place of residence.” 

“If matters had reached such a point between father and 
daughter as that,” said Sibyl, after a moment’s pause, “ per- 
haps it was as well he was killed.” 

Egerton could not repress a smile at her tone of reflective 
“consideration. “I was very sorry for poor Duchesne,” he 
said, “but I fear that no friend of his daughter could resist 
arriving at such a conclusion.” 

“And now that she is free, what does she mean to do— 
become a Catholic?” 

“At once, I believe. She is in a convent now, to prepare 
for the step.” 

“Ah!” said Miss Bertram. “ But I am sure you will not 
allow her to remain there.” 
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“T have nothing whatever to do with it,” said Egerton, 
with some surprise. 

“Have you not?” She gave him another quick glance. 
“T thought perhaps you had been invested with some rights 
of guardianship. At all events, I shall depend upon you to 
obtain for me a glimpse of this interesting young lady sooner 
or later.” 

After taking his departure Egerton pondered a little on these 
words, which, he decided, could have only one meaning—that 
Miss Bertram supposed him to be in love with Armine. It was 
not a new idea to him that he might be; as we are aware, it 
had occurred to his mind before, and not only occurred to 
it, but been entertained and agreeably dwelt upon. Yet it had 
not occurred to him that any one else would suspect a senti- 
ment of the existence of which he was by no means sure him- 
self; and therefore Miss Bertram’s penetration surprised him, 
and, for some curious reason, did not please him. Certainly, 
if he had ever been accused of being in love with Sibyl Ber- 
tram, he would have repudiated the idea; yet he had always 
been conscious of a strong attraction toward her, of hovering, 
as it were, on the brink of a fancy into which a little gracious- 
ness on her part might have precipitated him. But, instead 
of being gracious, she had always repelled him—in a very 
subtle fashion, it is true, but a fashion which he clearly ap- 
preciated, and which was peculiarly trying to his self-love. He 
had long been aware that the sore feeling which her depre- 
ciation excited was a proof of her power to move him, and 
he never approached her without acknowledging the charm 
of her strongly-marked and interesting character; yet he 
had not suspected himself of any sentiment which could ac- 
count for the mental twinge which it cost him to realize that 
she had in imagination coolly handed him over to Armine. 
“Surely one is a mystery to one’s self!” he thought. And 
then, more sensibly, “Surely I am a fool!” 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


ACCORDING to his promise, Egerton went down into Brittany 
with M. de Marigny as soon as his attendant physician pro- 
nounced him able to travel; and those who were left behind 
in suspense—to wit, M. and Mlle. d'Antignac—heard nothing 
of them for some time. 

Meanwhile Armine remained in the convent where she had 
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been placed, and was reported by the Abbé Neyron as im- 
proving daily in physical health and spiritual peace. He came 
to talk with D’Antignac concerning her, and seemed more and 
more impressed with her character as it revealed itself to him. 
“Jt is a remarkable soul,” he said, “and one with which I 
think God must have special designs.” 

“T have always thought so,” D’Antignac answered quietly. 
“But what do you take those designs to be, M. l’Abbé?” 

The discreet priest shook his head. “It is not yet possible 
to tell,” he answered; “and there is no need for haste in try- 
ing to decide. God in his own time makes his will clear with 
regard to each human soul. The trouble is that so few souls 
are anxious simply to fulfil that will; they have their own 
plans and desires, which they prefer to God’s. But this soul, 
I think, will be willing to take his way.” 

“Dear Armine!” said Mlle. d’Antignac. “She has al- 
ways thought so little of herself or her own desires that 
Iam sure you are right. And when will she be received into 
the church?” 

“There is nothing of the kind necessary,” replied the abbé. 
“She was received into the church at her baptism—her mother, 
it seems, was a good Catholic and had her baptized in her in- 
fancy—and she has never in word or deed renounced the faith. 
Consequently, she has only to make her First Communion. She 
has already made her general confession.” 

“ And when will she make her First Communion?” 

“To-morrow morning in the convent chapel. I have an 
invitation for you, dear mademoiselle, to be present; and 
afterward you can arrange with Mlle. Duchesne about her 
plans.” 

“My arrangement is easily made, or rather has been al- 
ready made,” said Héléne. ‘I shall bring her home with me.” 

“Tt will be the best arrangement—for a time,” said the 
abbé. 

* It was an arrangement to which Armine made no objec- 
tion, though she, too, qualified her acceptance with the words, 
“for atime.” She seemed happy at the thought of being with 
her friends, and especially of seeing D’Antignac; yet Héléne 
noticed how wistfully she turned and glanced back into the 
quiet convent court as they were passing out of the gateway 
to the street beyond. “I had never known peace until I found 
it here,” she said in a low tone; “and such peace!” Then 
She looked at her companion. “Do you remember,” she went 
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on, “how when M. d’Antignac told me that I must not return 
to him again, I said that I felt like one who was exiled from 
Paradise? I have the feeling still more strongly to-day.” 

“T can understand it,” said Héléne; “for here zs the only 
foretaste of Paradise to be known on earth, and I have had 
the same feeling when I left one of these abodes of peace to 
go back to the jarring and distracted world.” 

“But we are going to M. d’Antignac,” said Armine, as 
they entered the carriage waiting for them, “and I am always 
conscious of the same atmosphere of peace surrounding him.” 

It was indeed a happy meeting between the two, who had 
been faithful in affection to each other so long, when they met 
without any farther need for separation; when Armine could 
tell D’Antignac all that she had been thinking and feeling, sure 
of absolute sympathy and comprehension, and when he could 
note all the change that had been wrought in her—the great 
change since the day when, in her grief and despair, she had 
come and knelt down by him, asking for help. Mow the light 
of spiritual peace was in her eyes and on her face, and, though 
much of the sad sense of loss was revived by the familiar 
objects which surrounded her, it could not rob her of that 
deep and abiding joy of the soul which is the first result of 
the sacraments. 

Not as a stranger, but as one who had long known the life 
of which she was now to form a part, the girl settled into her 
place in the small household and soon made herself a useful 
member of it. But, while she was always ready to aid Héléne 
in any way, she chiefly liked whatever enabled her to serve 
D’Antignac; and perceiving this, Héléne resigned to her va- 
rious duties which brought her into attendance on him. Of 
these, one which she enjoyed most was reading to him for an 
hour or two in the morning; and she was engaged in this 
manner one day when the ¢imbre of the apartment sounded, 
and a moment later Cesco entered, saying that Mlle. Bertram 
begged to know if M. d’Antignac would receive her. 

“Yes,” said D’Antignac; ‘“‘ask her to enter.” And then he 
said to Armine, who rose instinctively: “Do not go. This is 
some one whom I should like you to meet.” 

Armine might have remonstrated had there been time, but 
as she paused the door opened and a tall, handsome young lady, 
who gave the impression of something at once majestic and 
winning, came in. The fashionable richness of her dress might 
with some people have been the first thing which struck the 
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eye; but costume was never more than an adjunct to Sibyl 
Bertram’s beauty, and Armine saw the sweet, cordial smile and 
clear, brilliant glance rather than Virot’s hat and Félix’s 
dress. 

Sibyl on her part was struck, as soon as she entered, by the 
slender, black-clad figure standing against the light, by the side 
of D’Antignac’s couch, and she knew at once who it must be. 
One quick glance, however, was all that she permitted herself 
as she walked forward and clasped the hand that D’Antignac 
held out. 

“T hope you have not allowed me to derange you, as our 
French friends say,” she remarked, with a smile. “It has been 
so long since I have seen you that I could not resist the incli- 
nation to make an effort, at least, to do so.” 

“T am very glad that you did not resist the inclination,” 
he answered. “I am always happy to see you when I am able 
to see any one; and by coming just now you give me not only 
the pleasure of seeing you, but also the pleasure of making two 
of my friends known to each other. Will you let me present 
Mile. Duchesne? Armine, this is Miss Bertram.” 

The two young women—so different in character, circum- 
stances, and association—regarded each other for an instant, 
and then by an impulse Sibyl held out her hand. . 

“TI am glad to meet Mlle. Duchesne,” she said in her frank 
voice. “I have heard a great deal of her.” 

Armine glanced at D’Antignac with a smile. ‘“ My friends 
here are very kind, I know,” she said. 

Miss Bertram regarded her for a moment longer before she 
replied. Then she said: “It is not only from your friends 
here that I have heard of. you. The first person whom I 
heard speak of you was Mr. Egerton, who has talked of you 
a great deal.” 

D’Antignac was not surprised that Armine seemed to shrink 
at the sound of a name so lately connected with the tragedy 

«which had such cruel meaning for her. She grew a shade 
paler, and her eyes seemed to gather a deeper shade of wistful 
expression. After an instant’s pause she answered: 

“TI know Mr. Egerton, but not very well; and I cannot 
imagine why he should have talked of one of whom 4e knows 
so little.” 

“TI think he fancies that he knows a good deal,” said Miss 
Bertram. “It is one of Mr. Egerton’s peculiarities ”’—the 
slightly mocking tone of her voice just here would have been 
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very familiar to Egerton’s ear had he heard it—“ to believe that 
he reads character with unusual penetration.” 

“He certainly brings an unusual degree of sympathy to 
bear upon it,” said D’Antignac’s quiet voice; “and the truest 
penetration is that which is derived from sympathy.” 

“Yes, Mr. Egerton is very sympathetic,” said Armine. 
“He feels, he understands so quickly. I have observed that.” 

“T see that he has two very good friends,” said Sibyl, 
smiling. She sat down and looked at D’Antignac. “I am 
not sympathetic,” she said. “I make dreadful] mistakes about 
people, and I often feel as if I were horribly obtuse. How can 
one learn sympathy?” 

“T think you do yourself injustice in fancying that you do 
not possess it,’ he answered. “If you really want to learn, 
however, there is one way—cultivate comprehension.” 

“But if I had to define sympathy I should say that it was 
comprehension.” 

“Not exactly. They are only very closely allied. One 
cannot have sympathy without comprehension, but it is quite 
possible to have comprehension without sympathy.” 

“T always hesitate to disagree with you, M. d’Antignac, 
because you know everything so much better than I do,” said 
Armine; “but it seems to me that it is impossible to have com- 
prehension without sympathy. If we thoroughly comprehend 
why a person feels or believes a thing very strongly, even 
though we may condemn the belief, we may understand /us 
point of view, 4zs motive and meaning; and is not that sym- 
pathy?” 

“Yes,” D’Antignac answered, knowing well of what she 
was thinking, “that is sympathy in the truest sense which we 
feel for those with whom we differ, and it certainly has its 
basis in an enlightened comprehension. To compare earthly 
with heavenly things,” he added, not unwilling to change the 
subject somewhat, “such sympathy reminds me of the divine 
charity of the church toward the adherents of error. While 
for the error itself she has sternest and most uncompromising 
condemnation, she has infinite compassion for those who are 
misled by it. And that is the spirit which, as far as possible, 
we should imitate.” 

“Only we may sometimes make mistakes about condemn- 
ing error,” said Sibyl. 

He looked at her with a smile. “We shall most undoubt- 
edly do so if we make our own opinion the standard for our 
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judgment,” he said. “There is hardly an affair of life, and 
certainly not a question of importance, either political or so- 
cial, which we do not need to try by a standard that knows no 
variation, that is never swayed by thought or fear of man.” 

“Such a standard is what I have always instinctively tonged 
for,’ she said. “ Yet I wonder if you know the feeling of re- 
volt—as if one were surrendering one’s ‘liberty—which one who 
has been reared in Protestantism feels at the thought of sub- 
mitting to the absolute authority of the Catholic Church?” 

“T do not know it from experience,’ he answered, “ for, 
thanks to the mercy of God, I have always belonged to the 
household of faith. But I have observed it very often in others, 
and to me there is no more striking proof of the ‘darkness of 
our understanding’ which theology teaches is one of the three 
consequences of original sin. For what save a hopeless dark- 
ness of the understanding could make men prize the liberty of 
remaining in ignorance and of formulating error? Does any 
man of sense, when he is offered scientific knowledge and such 
certainty as science can afford, reject it in order to retain the 
‘liberty’ of making wild guesses and forming wild theories on 
a basis of no knowledge at all? Yet what is any scientific cer- 
tainty compared to the certainty of a truth which has_ been 
revealed by God? Yet this truth—in a matter so vital as 
eternal salvation—men reject for the liberty of entertaining 
vague opinions and being ‘carried to and fro by every wind of 
doctrine.’ Surely the world has never seen such another proof 
of human folly!” 

“It zs strange,” said Sibyl musingly. “One might think 
that people would be at least as eager to obtain certainty in a 
matter so important as they show themselves with regard to 
worldly knowledge. But so far from that, how indifferent they 
are! How little earnestness they display! One is tempted to 
think that earnestness died out of the world with the medizval 
saints.” 

D’Antignac shook his head, smiling a little. “You draw 
wide conclusions from narrow premises,” he said. “I grant 
that earnestness such as you mean has no place in your world 
—the world of a society which is essentially pagan, with a thin 
veneer of conventional Protestantism over it—but it has not 
left earth with the medizeval saints. Ask Armine if she has not 
lately seen some of it in the convent where she has been stay- 
ing.” 

“Ah! mademoiselle,” said Armine, as Sibyl looked at her, 
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“if you could see the life of that convent as I have lately seen 
it, you would not think that the saints had left the earth.” 

“Or rather she would realize that they have in all ages 
spiritual descendants,” said D’Antignac. “I think that Miss 
Bertram might find interest in a visit to a convent. You have 
never met any religieuses?”’ he added, addressing Sibyl. 

“No,” she answered; “I have never met any, and I confess 
that I would like to visit a convent very much indeed.” 

“TI am sure that Héléne would be delighted to take you,” 
he said. ‘She has an extensive acquaintance in the religious 
world. Or here is Armine, who could introduce you into the 
convent which she has just left.” 

“If I might take the liberty, I should be delighted to do so,” 
said Armine. 

“Here comes Héléne,” said D’Antignac, as his sister en- 
tered. ‘“ We will hear what she has to say of it.” 

Héléne had to say that she would take Miss Bertram to 
visit a convent with pleasure. “ We will appoint a day,” she 
said, addressing the latter, “and I will not only show you a 
convent, but also some of the most charming women in the 
world.” 

Miss Bertram declared that any day would suit her, so the 

next afternoon was appointed for a visit to the convent which 
Armine had lately left. “I know that Armine is by this time 
anxious to see her friends again,” Mlle. d’Antignac said, smil- 
ing. 
Armine admitted that she would be glad of an opportunity 
to do so, and after a little more discussion Miss Bertram rose 
to go. “I am sorry that I cannot stay longer,” she said, in 
reply to a remonstrance from Héléne, “but I left mamma at 
the Magasin du Louvre and promised to bring the carriage 
back for her in half an hour. But I shall come to-morrow 
afternoon—there is no fear of my failing in that. And then, 
or at another time, M. d’Antignac, I shall hope to hear some 
more practical directions about cultivating sympathy. Adieu, 
mademoiselle ; | am happy to have met you.” 

The last words were uttered very graciously to Armine, 
and in the ante-chamber, where Héléne accompanied her, the 
speaker added: “ What an exquisite face Mlle. Duchesne has! 
It is like a poem, as I think I have heard Mr. Egerton remark. 
I do not wonder now that he has been so enthusiastic about 
her.” 

“Has he been enthusiastic?” said Héléne, smiling a little. 
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“JT did not know that he had seen much of her. He was spe- 
cially fascinated with her unhappy father.” 

“T have always had a suspicion that the fascination was 
with er rather than with her father,” said Sibyl. “And I 
can only repeat that since I have seen her I do not wonder. 
Now au revoir, dear mademoiselle. Look for me certainly to- 
morrow.” 


“T have discovered something,” said Mlle. d’Antignac to 
her brother a few hours later. “Miss Bertram believes that 
Mr. Egerton is in love with Armine.” 

“Does she?” said D’Antignac quietly. “It may be so. 
Things more unlikely have happened. And probably Miss 
Bertram is a good judge of the signs of the tender passion.” 

“Do you think it can be true?” said Héléne after a pause. 

“T do not know,” her brother answered. “I have never 
seen him with her, nor has he often spoken to me of her. I 
find: it quite credible that any man should be in love with 
Armine. That is all I can say.” 

“TI should find it more credible for one to be in love with 
Sibyl Bertram,” said Héléne. ‘She is to me a peculiarly 
charming person.” 

“She is a very attractive person to me,” said D’Antignac, 
“but not charming like Armine. However, that is my indi- 
vidual taste. Then I fancy Miss Bertram might prove very 
difficile, That often deters a man from falling in love.” 

“T thought a man was generally animated by difficulty.” 

“That depends on the man. He may not care for diffi- 
culty, or there may be too much of it. But you may be 
sure of one thing,” added the speaker, with a smile: “if Eger- 
ton is in love with either we shall soon discover it; for you 
know the proverb, ‘L'amour et la fumée ne peuvent se cacher.’” 


9 CHAPTER XXXIII. 


THE next afternoon D’Antignac was alone, lying quietly 
on his couch after seeing the party of ladies start off for the 
— Convent, when the sound of the door-bell was followed 
a moment later by the entrance of M. de Marigny. 

D’Antignac’s pale, calm face brightened with pleasure, 
as it always did at sight of this nearest and dearest of all his 
friends, and he held out his hand with a gesture of welcome. 
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“One values a pleasure more for its unexpectedness,” he 
said. “I did not know you had returned to Paris.” 

“T have only been in Paris a few hours,” the other an. 
swered. “I have come here at once. Do I not always come 
here before I go anywhere else? But to-day I have come 
with important news.” 

“Indeed!” said D’Antignac. He looked keenly at the 
other’s face, as if to determine the character of the news 
before hearing it. There was certainly no indication of bad 
news in the serene and slightly smiling expression of the 
countenance. “It is as I expected,” he said. “You have 
found that there was no foundation for Duchesne’s belief.” 

M. de Marigny drew a chair forward and sat down, ‘smil- 
ing a little more. Then he said quietly: “Au contraire. I 
have found his story correct in every particular.” 

“Is it possible?” said D’Antignac. He lifted himself to 
a sitting position, as if, in the eagerness of his interest, unable 
to remain recumbent. “Do you mean,” he said, “that ‘Du- 
chesne was really the heir to the title and estates of Marigny ?” 

“T mean,” answered the vicomte calmly, “that he had a 
very good case to carry into a court of law, and might have 
been declared the true Vicomte de Marigny. But, again, he 
might not. I have obtained a legal opinion upon the case, 
and I am told that the issue would be extremely doubtful. 
The marriage is to be found registered as Duchesne was told 
—that is, the marriage of a Henri Marigny and Louise Bar- 
beau. But it is necessary to prove that this Henri Marigny 
was Henri Louis Gaston, Vicomte de Marigny, and the only 
witness of the marriage is long since dead. We have, it is 
true, the second-hand testimony of his son, and the court 
would decide upon the value of that testimony. The end is 
this: if Duchesne were living I should contest his claim, and 
I doubt whether he would succeed in establishing it. But, 
since he is dead, the case is different.” 

“Why?” asked D’Antignac. 

“For the simple reason that it would have been impossi- 
ble to surrender to him without a struggle property which 
he would have used in the worst of causes. But with his 
daughter the matter is different. I have no doubt it will be 
possible to make an amicable arrangement with her. I shall 
lay the case before her as it stands, counsel her to take legal 
advice and to determine what she will accept, or whether she 
will have her case decided by law.” 
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“Then even in her case you would contest the claim, if © 


brought for the whole estate?” 


“TI should have no alternative but to do so. My duty-to 


those who are to come after me would demand it. A man 
who has inherited an old name and an old estate occupies a 
different position to that of one who has made his own for- 
tune and, in a certain sense, his own name. The former, at 
least, is his own to do what he will with. But one who oc- 


cupies the place of succession in an old line is no more than’ 


a trustee. What was handed down to him he should hand 


down intact, as far as may be, to those who are to come after 
him. And therefore, as the guardian of interests not his own, 


he cannot surrender any part of an inheritance which it is his 
in a special manner to protect, without absolute assurance ot 
the justice of the claim—such an assurance as only the deci- 
sion of a high legal authority can give.” 


“I understand your position,” said D’Antignac. “You 


are bound for the sake of others to think of justice rather 
than of quixotic generosity. Yet, from your speaking of an 
‘amicable arrangement’ with Armine, I judge that you think 
her claim would be just.” 


“Yes,” he answered, “I think that she has a claim, though 


whether it can be legally supported is another question. 
There is a very good moral certainty that a marriage took 
place, which, though only a civil marriage, would, I presume, 
be held binding by the church. That being the case, she is 


a daughter of the house, and therefore I should be within- 
the bounds of my duty in allowing her whatever was just’ 


and right.” . 

D’Antignac lay back on his pillows. “I do not think,” 
he said quietly, ‘that Armine will accept anything.” 

“But why should she not—as a right?” asked the other. 
“There is no question of generosity in the matter, no room 


for scruples. Either she has a right or she has not. If she’ 


has, why should she hesitate to accept it?” 

“She will tell you herself,” answered D'’Antigndc. “ My 
Opinion is merely an instinct; yet I have never found my 
instincts with regard to Armine wrong.” 


fuse?” 
“That I do not know. She has not spoken of the matter 


at all to me. I can only repeat that I have an instinct that 


she will refuse to press any claim or to take anything.” 
VOL, XXXVIII.—36 


“But on what ground do you think her likely to re- 
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. “But I am told by M. Egerton that it was her father’s 
dying charge that she should do so.” 

“Poor Armine!” said D'Antignac. “Was it not enough 
for her to have suffered all that she did from her father dur- 
ing his life? Why should he exercise a posthumous tyranny 
over her now? Egerton, of course, felt obliged to tell her 
all that Duchesne directed should be told. But, that being 
done, why should there be any farther effort to influence her 
through his desires, in opposition to her own wishes?” 

The vicomte shrugged his shoulders, with a smile. “It 
would certainly be a singular freak of fate that would make 
' me the advocate of Duchesne’s wishes in any respect,” he 
said. “But it would be strange if they did not influence his 
daughter, especially as I have seen more than once how 
strong her sentiment of filial devotion was.” 

“It was the strongest sentiment of her nature,” said D’An- 
tignac, “and she has been wounded in it, as we are wounded 
just where pain is most keenly and deeply felt. All her life 
the cruel struggle has been going on—God on one side, her 
father on the other; the desire to reverence and the need to 
excuse, passionate affection and _ intellectual condemnation. 
She has been torn and crushed; and when, through a most 
terrible grief, peace has come to her, I must remonstrate 
against that peace being again disturbed by the image of 
her father. Put before her, as you propose, the case in all 
fits bearings, give her time to decide upon it, and then accept 
her decision. I have confidence in Armine. I believe that it 
will be a wise one.” 

“I have confidence in her, too,” said the vicomte. “ She 
inspires one with that feeling. Yet she is very young to 
‘decide on a matter of so much importance. At least you 
will promise to give her your advice?” 

“If she asks it—certainly. But I cannot promise that it 
will be exactly what you desire.” 

“I desire only that she shall receive what is justly hers; 
and you will hardly advise her to reject it?” 

“T cannot tell until I hear her reasons for wishing to do 
so. Armine generally has good reasons for her conduct and 
opinions. And you must remember that although you are 
bound to offer whatever is just, she is xot bound’ to accept it.” 

“She is bound by all the rules of common sense.” 

“Ah! common sense,” said D’Antignac. “ Well, that is a 
very good, a very uséful, a highly respectable thing ; but there 
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is sometimes a sense which is uncommon that is higher and 
better. I have a great respect for common sense, but I have 
never made it the standard by which to test all opinions, as a 
number of worthy people do.” 

“Since you have often accused me of something closely 
verging on quixotism, I suppose ‘I am hardly one of the 
worthy people,” said the vicomte, laughing. 

“No,” the other answered, with a smile, “you are not one 
of them. And therefore I shall expect you to be reasonable, 
if for any motive--which common sense perhaps might con- 
demn—Armine declines to profit by this discovery.” 

“T see that you are firmly of the opinion that she will de- 
cline, and that you are also firmly disposed to uphold her in 
doing so,” said the vicomte. “£/ dien,1 must simply put the 
matter before her myself. When and where can I see her?” 

“The ‘when’ is for you, or for her, to determine,” answered 
D’Antignac. “ But the ‘where’ is easily arranged, since she 
is here.” 

“Here?” repeated De Marigny, glancing involuntarily 
around. 

“Not at this moment,” said D’Antignac, perceiving the 
glance. “Just before you came she went out with Héléne 
and Miss Bertram. But she has been staying with us since 
she left the convent, to which, as you may remember, she 
went soon after the death of her father.”’ 

“I remember—to be prepared for reception into the 
church.” 

“She has never been out of the church. But she was pre- 
pared to receive the sacraments—made a general confession 
and her First Communion. Poor child! How changed she 
was when she returned—quiet, peaceful, almost happy; al- 
though her father’s death is a blow from which she will never, 
I fear, entirely recover.” 

« “And yet it must be difficult for her not to feel the relief 
of the freedom which results from it.” 

“I doubt if she feels it at all,” said D’Antignac. “Her 
nature is too deeply affectionate. She was passionately at- 
tached to her father, and, after her fears for his eternal fate, 
I think that the greatest grief connected with his death is 
the fact that they parted in estrangement—at least on his 
side.” 

“His fate was terrible,” said the vicomte; “but I confess 
that I could ‘not regret it. He was a man whose power of 
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doing evil was great in proportion to his natural gifts—and 
they were very great. I never heard him address a multi- 
tude, but I can imagine the magnetic power which he pos- 
sessed, and the fiery eloquence which M. Egerton describes 
as fully equal to that of Gambetta. And this man, unlike 
Gambetta, was not a politician and self-seeker, but he had 
all. the force which strong, fanatical conviction gives. The 
day might have come when he would have played the part 
of another Danton.” 

“ Nothing would have delighted him more. But how comes 
on our friend Egerton, who may well speak feelingly of the 
eloquence which nearly led him to death?” 

“It certainly nearly led him to death,” said De Marigny, 
“but I doubt if it nearly led him into Socialism. He has too 
clear a mind to be captivated by such fallacies.” 

“You like him, then?” 

“I like him exceedingly. There is something very attrac- 
tive in his character—an openness and a verve which promise 
well, When a man is prepared to hear reason, and is sus- 
ceptible of enthusiasm, one may hope much from him.” 

“TI hope much from his association with you. It was what 

he needed—contact with a man of ardent faith, who is at the 
same time foremost in every activity and interest of the world. 
Generally speaking, it may be safely said that to convert men 
of the world we need those who are, in a measure at least, men 
of the world also, who possess its polish, its grace, its keen 
wisdom, yet use these things for God and not for the world, 
And so I believe that it may be your privilege to bring this 
soul out of the realm of shadows—of beliefs without base, and 
the vain opinions of men—into the presence of the great real- 
ity of divine Truth.” 
_, “I will gladly do all that I can to this end,” said the 
vicomte. “But let me remind you that to pray is better than 
to argue when the conversion of a soul is in question; and 
there can be no doubt whose prayers are of most value—yours 
gr mine.” 

“ Neither can there be any doubt,” said D’Antignac, “ that, 
' prisoned here on this bed of pain, I am not likely to forget 
my friends in the sole thing that I can still do for them.” 


When Armine heard of M. de Marigny’s visit, and that 
he desired to see her, she evinced, somewhat to D’Antignac’s 
surprise, the greatest reluctance to receiving him. 
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“T cannot!” she said, shrinking at the mere suggestion. 
“It is impossible. Do not ask me!” | 

D’Antignac did not answer immediately. Her agitation 
was so evident that he reflected fora moment before replying. 
Then he said, with the gentle calmness which always tran- 
quillized her: 

“But it is necessary that I should ask you, and I am sure 
that you will not act merely from an impulsive feeling.” 

“It is not merely an impulsive feeling,” she said. She 
came and knelt down by the side of his couch. “Do you not 
remember,” she said in a low tone, “how all the last cruel 
trouble that divided my father and myself began with—with 
his seeing me speak to M. de Marigny? And have you for- 


gotten that I told you how he bade me never speak to hinr 


again? Here is something in which I can obey him; and 
surely I should do so!” 

“My dear little Armine,” said D’Antignac, laying his hand 
tenderly on hers, “I understand all that you mean and all that 
you feel; but there is more to consider than you perhaps ima- 
gine. In the first place, it is entirely beyond reason that you 
should be bound throughout your life by the arbitrary and 
hasty command of a moment—” 

“But M. de Marigny is entirely out of my life,” she in- 
terrupted quickly. “There is no reason why I should ever see 
or speak to him.” 

“There is a very important reason why you must of ne- 
céssity see and speak to him,” said D’Antignac. “ You cannot 


have forgotten the communication which your father when 


dying made to Egérton, and which he conveyed to you.” 
She made a quick gesture as of one putting a thing away 
from her—a gesture half-proud, half-pathetic. 
“T will have nothing to do with it—nothing,” she said.’ 
“What my father did not claim for himself I shall not claim 


in his name. If ¢ha¢t is why the Vicomte de Marigny wishes’ 


to see me, simply tell him this. I have nothing more to say, 


only that I am sorry Mr. Egerton disregarded my wishes and 


betrayed the secret confided to him.” 


“He disregarded your wishes with reluctance,” said D’An-’ 


tignac ; “ but he felt himself bound in honor to execute as far 


as possible the trust your father had confided to him, so he’ 
came to me for advice. I agreed with him that M. de Marigny,: 


as head of the family, should certainly be informed of what’ 


was 
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your father believed to be certain facts. Yet, after all, it was 
not Egerton who informed him, but myself.” 

Armine had risen now from her kneeling position, and stood 
looking a little cold and reserved. 

“TI doinot think,” she said, “that Mr. Egerton should have 
come even to you when I requested him to hold inviolate a 
secret which he had received as a dying confidence.” 

“Not as a dying confidence, if I understand rightly,” said 
D’Antignac, “ but rather as a commission.” 

“Which he performed when he came to me,” she said in| 
the same slightly proud voice, ‘‘and therefore with which he 
had no more to do.” 

“T do not agree with you,” said D’Antignac, exceedingly 
surprised by this manifestation of character, and understand- 
ing more fully the dilemma in which Egerton had found him- 
self. “He felt that by the trust which your father had placed 
in him he was obliged to consider your interest, even if you 
refused to consider it yourself; and, if you have any confidence 
in my judgment, you may believe that he was right.” 

“] ‘have every confidence in your judgment,” said Armine, 
with more of her usual manner. “ You know that. But I can- 
not believe that he was right to disregard my wishes and bring 
upon me, and upon others, annoyance which I wished to avoid. 
For nothing, M. d’Antignac, nothing shall make me take any 
step in the matter! What is it to me whether my father had 
or had not the right to beara noble name? What is it to me 
whether a little more or less of wealth might be mine? -I 
have enough for my wants, and this much at least of my fa- 
ther's spirit is in me: I belong to the people, my heart is 
with the poor and the suffering, and why should I strive to 
force myself into a noble house that would only scorn the: 
descendant of a peasant and the daughter of a Socialist?” 

She looked very little like the descendant of a peasant as 
she uttered these words, D’Antignac thought. The delicate 
face was instinct with feeling, the beautiful dark eyes were 
glowing; he had never been more struck with what he had 
always remarked in her, the unmistakable signs of inherited 
refinement. 

“TI can understand,” he said quietly, “that there would be 
very little to urge you to claim what your father regarded as 
his right, if any struggle was necessary to do so. But if there 
was none needed—if, instead of scorning, the head of the 
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house came voluntarily to acknowledge and receive you—what 
then?” 

She paused a moment before answering, and he saw an in- 
describable change come over her face—a change such as he 
had often observed when she was touched by a high or beau- 
tiful thought. And when she spoke her voice was like a 
chord of music—so many different tones of feeling blended into 
it. 

“What then?” she repeated. ‘Only this: that it would 
be a noble thing for the head of such a house to do, granting 
that he believed the claim to be just, but that I have no desire 
for the recognition or acknowledgment.” 

“Yet it was your father’s dying wish,” said D’Antignac. 

She looked at him with a glance which, even before she 
spoke, seemed to disarm his power of objection; it was at once 
so pathetic and so full of the meaning which greater knowledge 
of a subject gives. 

“ My father’s dying wish has a different significance to you 
and to me,” she said sadly. ‘“ You regard it, no doubt, as dic- 
tated by solicitude for me, for my personal prosperity and hap- 
piness. But / know my father better than to fancy that. He 
had not one set of opinions for his public life and another for 
his private life; he did not preach to others that property 
and rank are crimes against the brotherhood of humanity, yet 
grasp at them himself. He was wrong—he was mad, if you 
will—but I, who spent my life with him, would stake my ex- 
istence on his sincerity.’’ She paused, for her voice was choked 
with emotion; but controlling herself after a minute, she went 
on: “Do you think, therefore, that he wished me to claim rank 
and wealth in order that I might enjoy privileges that he held 
to be robbery? Ah! no. What he desired—I know it as cer- 
tainly as if he had told me—was that I should use them for 
the ends that 4e desired, and to which he had given all his 
own fortune and the labor of his life. I understand now with 
“perfect clearness why it was only after that unhappy visit to 
Marigny that he began to concern himself about what I be- 
lieved, and to endeavor to mould and bend my faith. I re- 
member well how he said that he had thought lightly of my 
Opinions as ‘merely a girl’s fancy’ until he found that there 
might be power in my hand for evil or for good; 1 did not 
understand him then, but I understand now. The power for 
good or evil was the inheritance of Marigny, which he thought 
might be mine. Do you think, then, that he would have wished 
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me to possess that power to use for ends which he thought evil? 
—and you know I could not use it for ends which he thought 
good.” 

“But you might use it for ends which would be truly good?” 
said D’Antignac, anxious to put every view of the case before 
her, yet certain that she would not be moved. 

She shook her head. “ Even if I could,’’ she said—“ and that 
is doubtful, for what am I but a weak girl without judgment ?>— 
you certainly do not think that they would be ends as good as 
those for which M. de Marigny uses it now? Should I take 
out of his hand—if I had the power to do so—means that give 
him greater influence in the battle where he is a champion and 
defender of all that is most noble and of most vital importance 
to France? Ah! you do not know,” she went on, clasping her 
hands with a familiar gesture, while her eyes shone on him full 
of radiance, “how long I have said to myself, ‘ If there was only 
something that I could do!—something to aid in this battle, 
which I, who have seey the other side, know must be so long 
and hard !—something*to help those who are to save France, if 
she can be saved!’ And now—you would have me lessen the 
power for good of one who can do all that I have dreamed 
of? Oh! no, M. |d’Antignac, I am sure you do not wish it; 
and I am also sure of this, that I would work for my daily 
bread sooner than touch one centime that came from the reve- 
nues of Marigny!” 

It was impossible to doubt her earnestness or her resolution, 
and D’Antignac smiled a little—an inward and invisible smile, 
if the phrase may be allowed to describe the slight sense of 
amusement which does not always find outward expression—as 
he thought how positively he had prophesied this result, even 
while ignorant of the reasons which would influence her. 

“TI comprehend your position,” he said after a moment. 
“You feel that you could not fulfil your father’s wish by using 
anything which came to you through this claim in the way 
he desired ; so, rather than use it in a way he did xzot desire, 
you prefer to leave it in hands where it is certain to be well 
employed. But you overlook two things—first, that what- 
ever descended to you in such a manner would be absolutely 
yours, to do what you wiil with; and you would be no more 
bound by the wishes of your father in the disposition of it 
than he would have been bound by the wishes of his grand- 
father—who, we may infer, would certainly not have desired 
that the family inheritance should be spent in founding a Com- 
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mune. In the second place, M. de Marigny has a right to 
decline to retain what he does not feel to be justly his, and 
you have no right to refuse to hear reasons for believing it 
to be yours.” ° 

She looked at him with the same reluctant expression with 
which she had first heard the proposal that she should see M. 
de Marigny. 

“You do not know how painful it would be,” she said. 
“Surely it is not necessary! Surely you can tell him what I 
have said, and assure him that no argument can change my 
resolution!” 

“T might do that,” said D’Antignac, “and still he would 
be, by the nature of his position, constrained to insist on see- 
ing you; and you have no reason that justifies you in refusing 
to see him.” , . 

“T have the memory of my father’s command and of my 
promise that I would never speak to M. de Marigny again.” 

“My dear Armine, your own good sense must tell you 
that you are not fettered by such a command or such a prom. 
ise. Your father himself set both aside when he directed 
you to prosecute the claim for the inheritance of Marigny, 
since it would be impossible to refuse to hold communication 
with a man who has never injured you and who is the head 
of the family.” 

“But I have told you that I have nothing, and can have 
nothing, to do with the family in one way or another,” she 
said. ‘ Therefore why should I be forced to do this thing? 
But I do not wish to be childish or unreasonable,” she added 
after a moment, in which only the expression of D’Antignac’s 
face answered her last appeal, “and if you think it absolutely 
necessary that I should see M. de Marigny, I w// see him; 
though it will be painful—oh! more painful than I can say.” 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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La VIE DEN. S, Jésus-Curist. Par L’'Abbé E. Le Camus, Paris: Pous- 

siélgue Fréres. 1883. 

M. Le Camus unites exegetical and theological with the historical 
exposition of the four harmonized Gospels, together with a blending of 
Spiritual and pious reflections. His Introduction; on the doctrine of the 
Incarnation, the sacred books which give account of it, the locality and 
other environments of its manifestation; is a clear statement in a small 
compass of that which it is most important to know before studying the 
harmony of the Gospels. Unfortunately, in the copy we have received, the 
last ten pages are wanting. 

The paraphrase of the harmonized narrative of the Evangelists is com- 
posed in an agreeable descriptive style. The author's exegesis is critical 
and acute. His doctrinal as well as his exegetical exposition, in matters 
which have not been decided by the authority of the church, is remarkably 
_ independent and sometimes diverges from the common sentiment of expo- 
sitors and theologians. Its tone is always sober, with a tendency to 
minimize. In developing the scope and meaning of the discourses and 
parables he is admirable; and we refer particularly to the exposition of 
one parable, that of the Laborers in the Vineyard, which we have found 
for the first time made clearly intelligible. We have’ not finished the 
perusal of these carefully-written volumes, but we feel justified in recom- 
mending them as most useful and instructive to the educated laity, as well 
as toclergymen. In our judgment the work of M. Le Camus ranks on the 
first line of Lives of Christ with those of Sepp, Coleridge, and Fouard. 
We would assign Geike’s Lzfe of Christ to the same rank, were it not for 
errors in some points of doctrine and deficiencies in others, such as must 
always mar the works of all except Catholic authors when they attempt a 
complete exposition of the Gospel. We hope that M. Le Camus will carry 
out the intention which he hints at of publishing a similar work on the 
Acts of the Apostles. 

We have looked with curiosity to see whether M. Le Camus has thrown 
any light on the dates of the birth, baptism, and death of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, but we have found very little. He considers that 749 A.U.C. is the 
more probable date of his birth, and maintains very positively that his 
public ministry comprised only two years, besides the period between the 
Temptation and the First Passover. The opinion of M. Fouard that Jesus 
Christ was born in 749, and crucified in 783, or A.D. 30, three years and 
three months after his baptism, has been fully set forth in an extensive 
review of his Life of Chrést in this magazine. We have arrived at a differ- 
ent opinion—viz., that our Lord was born December 25, 747, baptized dur- 
ing the autumn of 778, and crucified on some day near the middle of April, 
782, A.D. 29. We take this occasion to give some of the reasons proving 
the correctness of these dates. 

1, Tertullian, with whom the most ancient tradition agrees, assigns the 
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baptism of Christ to the twelfth and the crucifixion to the fifteenth 
year of Tiberius—z.e., respectively to the years of Rome 778 and 782, St, 
Luke places the beginning of St. John Baptist’s ministry in the fifteenth 
year of Tiberius. We understand this date as reckoning from the appoint- 
ment of Tiberius to be the colleague of Augustus—an event shown by pro- 
bable evidence from history to have taken place three years before the 
death of the latter. Thus, Tertullian is harmonized with St. Luke. 

2. October was the month most suitable and customary for bathing, 
and John ‘would therefore naturally select this season for baptizing. Nu- 
merous Caravans were passing by the Jordan at this time to go to Jerusa- 
lem for the Feast of Expiation, and it was therefore the most favorable 
season for him to begin his ministry. The language of the Gospel narra- 
tive favors the supposition that Jesus came to be baptized soon after John 
began to preach, being then “about thirty years old.” A period of thirty 
years and nine months intervenes between October, 778, and the end of 
December, 747, so that this last date is admissible, if there are good reasons 
for accepting it. 

3. The date of 749 is improbable, because Herod died in March, 750, 
which would restrict the absence of the Holy Family in Egypt to a few 
months, contrary to the ancient tradition, confirmed by some rabbinical 
writings, that they remained there at least two years. This reason mili- 
tates also against the date 748. All critics are now agreed that Christ was 
not born before 746 or after 749. 

4. Tertullian asserts as a well-known fact, appealing in proof of it to 
the Roman archives, that the enrolment in Judza which brought Joseph 
and Mary to Bethlehem was made while Sentius Saturninus was governor 
of Syria. As he vacated his office early in 748, the birth of Christ cannot 
have taken place at a later date. Quirinius, who is mentioned by St. Luke, 
was a special legate of the emperor, exercising superintendence over the 
enrolment, Christ was born while the temple of Janus was shut. It was 
shut August, 746. Christ was not born at the close of that year, because if 
so he would have been twelve years old before Archelaus was deposed, 
and could not have been taken to Jerusalem at the Passover next fol- 
lowing his twelfth birthday. He was not born in 748, because at the 
beginning of that year Saturninus was no longer governor of Syria. 
Therefore he was born in 747. Those who, with Kepler and Ideler, con- 
sider the Star in the East as a constellation formed by the conjunction of 
planets will find a confirmation of the date given im the remarkable con- 
junctions of May, August, and December of 747. 

5. The testimony of Tertullian and of the earliest tradition assigns as the 
date of the death of Christ the Passover of the fifteenth year of Tiberius— 
Z.é., A.U.C. 782. Between this and the Passover next after the beginning 
of John’s preaching two other Passovers intervene. This gives a period 
of three years and about six months to our Lord’s public ministry. Daniel 
foretold that the Messias should be cut off in the middle of the last of the 
seventy weeks. This can have no other meaning than the one commonly 
given, that the last week began with the public ministry of Christ and 
ended seven years later when St. Peter by divine revelation opened the 
door of the Catholic Church to the gentiles. In the middle of this week— 
#.¢., three and one-half years after his baptism—Christ offered up the sacri- 
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fice of expiation on the cross. There is 4 concurrence of ancient testimo- 
nies bearing witness that Christ suffered during the consulate of Rubel- 
lius and Fusius, the two Gemini—z.z., 782, or A.D. 29. It is quite certain that 
the month Nisan of this year corresponded nearly with the month of April. 
It was on the 14th or the 15th of Nisan—we are inclined to think it was the 
15th—that Jesus suffered. It would be very desirable if it could be deter- 
mined by astronomical calculations precisely on what day of the month 
and week according to the Roman calendar the 14th of Nisan was deter- 
mined by the Jewish authorities, for the year of our Lord 29. This seems 
to be impossible. It is probable, however, that Friday in the Passover 
week of A.D. 29 was the 15th of April. 

We could wish that both the Abbé Fouard and the Abbé Le Camus, in 
future editions, would discuss these questions more minutely and com- 
pletely than they have done. A careful general index to the work of the 
Abbé Le Camus is also a desideratum. 
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Ben-Hur. A Tale of the Christ. By Lew. Wallace, author of Zhe Fair 
‘ . God. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


It is rather late to notice a book published more than three years ago, 
or would be if the ordinary motive of book-notices, the reception of a 
copy from the publishers, had existed in this case. It is not too late, how- 
ever, to do a service to those of our readers who have not read Ben-Hur 
by recommending it to them.as a genuine and rare gem of literature. It 
has been read by a great number of very different sorts of persons, young 
and old, and has been very highly appreciated by many readers who are 
competent judges. Though a mere “tale” in name and form, the per- 
sons and incidents of which are for the most part imaginary, and a most 
pleasing story, considered merely as a story, its real scope and purpose are 
very serious, and it is intended to teach the most important of all religious 
truths—the divine character and mission of Jesus Christ. We have reason 
to believe that it has done a great deal of good in that way. It contains 
an admirable argument for the divinity of our Blessed Saviour, in which 
an irresistible logic is presented under the attractive and impressive form 
and drapery given to it by the author's fine imagination. Like many 
others, when we read Zen-Hur, without any previous knowledge of its 
character, we were surprised to find such a production coming from the 
pen of the gallant soldier and distinguished statesman who is our present 
ambassador at the Sublime Porte, and felt curious to know the reason of 
it. The explanation is given in the following extract from some news- 
paper, what one we know not, as it was sent to us in the form of a clipping 
enclosed in a letter from a friend : 


“ WHY GENERAL WALLACE WROTE ‘ BEN-HUR.’ 


* An intimate friend of General Lew. Wallace contributes this bit of gossip, telling how Ben- 
Hur came to be written : ‘ Before and some time after the war General Wallace was inclined to 
be sceptical on religious matters, particularly as to the divinity of Christ. Chance one day, 
while travelling on a railroad, threw him in company with Colonel Ingersoll, the infidel. Their 
conversation turned on religious topics, and in the course of their discussion Ingersoll presented 
his views. Wallace listened and was much impressed, but finally remarked that he was not yet 
prepared to agree with Ingersoll on certain very extreme propositions relative to the non di- 
vinity of Christ. Ingersoll urged Wallace to give the matter the careful study and research 
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that he had, expressing his confidence that Wallace would, after’so doing, fully acquiesce in the 
Ingersoll view. After parting Wallace turned the matter over in his mind and determined to 
give it the most thorough investigation. For six years he thought, studied, and searched. At 
the end of that time Ben-Hur was produced. I met Wallace at a hotel in Indianapolis not 
long after the book had been published. The book was naturally the topic of our conversation, 
After having told me the story I have just given, Wallace turned to me and said: * The result 
of my long study was the absolute conviction that Jesus of Nazareth was not only a Christ and 
the Christ, but that he was also my Christ, my Saviour, and my Redeemer. That fact settled 
in my own mind, I wrote Ben-Hur.”’” 


That nuisance Robert Ingersoll has thus been indirectly and uninten- 
tionally the cause of some good to counterbalance his own mischief and 
that of other vile books like his own. 

Perhaps it is because of the genuine and clear Christian ideas and the 
deep religious sentiments embodied in Ben-Hur that its merits as a work 
of literary art have not been more distinctly recognized. Had it been 
written after the manner of Renan it would have won for itself and its 
auther the highest praises of the literary critics, and would have become 
famous at once. But having been written in accordance with the truth 
of the Gospel, it could only await a reception of cold indifference from all 
except those who believe in that truth or at least feel no positive dislike of 
it. Even with these it is very likely that the deeply religious impressions 
which it conveys to their minds and hearts have caused them to forget the 
consideration of its literary excellence. 

Ben-Hur is, in our opinion, a fine work of art. Mr. Wallace’s first his- 
torical romance, 7he Fair God, published’many years ago, is a production 
of no small merit, and gave promise of something better to come, if the 
author chose to continue his literary efforts. But this second work is 
far beyond what we expected to find when we began to read it. It was 
a bold and hazardous undertaking to compose a historical romance into 
which such sacred persons and events should be introduced. It was espe- 
cially daring, and might seem even profane, to attempt a delineation, in a 
work of that kind, of the person and actions of our Blessed Lord. In such 
an attempt there is no medium between a great success and a disastrous 
failure. Mr. Wallace has succeeded in this, the most difficult part of his. 
attempt, both by judiciously refraining from attempting too much and by 
doing well what he has attempted. The person of our Lord is introduced 


but seldom, and then only in a transient manner, until the last scene of. 


the divine tragedy is reached. In the description of scenes which are 
taken from the Gospels the accessories furnished by the author’s inven- 
tion are managed with good taste and skill. One scene which is purely 
«imaginary, the interview between Ben-Hur and Jesus at Nazareth, at the 
time when our Lord was about seventeen years of age, is simply exquisite, 
and worthy to be compared toa picture by one of the great masters. Mr. 
Wallace preserves faithfully the truth of the narrative of the Gospels 
throughout, and expresses no opinion directly or by implication which is 
not in accordance with the Catholic doctrine, with one important excep- 
tion. In his description of the Crucifixion he calls the complaint of Christ, 


“ My God! my God! why hast thou forsaken me?” “a cry of despair""—an. 


expression which is utterly unwarrantable. He adds also to-the inimit- 
able narrative of the Passion in the Gospel a finishing touch from his owm 
pen entirely out of harmony with its subdued and divine pathos: “A 
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tremor shook the tortured body; ‘here was a scream of fiercest anguish, and 
the mission and the earthly life were over at once.” 

The story of Bex-Hur,as a whole, has many characters and scenes 
which are admirably depicted. We will not call it faultless, and in our 
opinion, although in parts it reaches the excellence of the highest form of 
art, the author’s exuberant imagination generally inclines him to over- 
draw and tocolor too highly. The young Prince Ben-Hur is too heroic and 
too much resembling a mythical demi-god, and the scene of the sixteenth 
chapter in the palace of Ildernee borders too closely on the marvellous, 
These defects do not, however, detract from the fascinating charm of the 
story, and for young readers they doubtless add to it. We have heard the 
wish expressed that a similar book to Bea-Hur might be written, present- 
ing apostolic Christianity in the same clear light in which Mr. Wallace 
presents the divine mission of its Author. Such a work could only be 
achieved in a manner which would equal that of Mr. Wallace in truthful- 
ness, by a Catholic, and one minutely acquainted with the history and the 
environments of the early age of the church. We are thankful to Mr, 
Wallace for what he has done, and done so well. There are few books 
which we have read of late years with so much pleasure, and we advise 
every one who has not read it to do so at the earliest opportunity, feeling 
certain that those who follow our advice will thank us for having called 
their attention to The Life of Ben-Hur. 


THE ETERNAL PRIESTHOOD. By Henry Edward, Cardinal Archbishop of 

Westminster. London: Burns & Oates. 1883. 

This is not a dogmatic and doctrinal but a spiritual and practical trea- 
tise, written for the benefit of priests. Its basis is, nevertheless, dogmatic 
and doctrinal, and it is laid upon two fundamental ideas. One is the 
essential identity of the sacerdotal character in all who have received it, 
whether they are only in the grade of the presbyterate or have been ele- 
vated to the highest grade of priesthood by episcopal consecration. The 
second idea, which is derived from the first by a natural genesis, is that 
the obligation to sanctity and perfection which springs essentially from 
the character and dignity of priesthood in bishops, exists also in priests in 
virtue of their sacerdotal state. The reason, quality, motives, and means of 
sanctification in the priestly state and office are thus derived from the 
excellence, dignity, and privileges belonging to the sacerdotal character, 
which is possessed in common by all priests, although in its fullest exten- 
sion and plenitude it exists in bishops alone. The cardinal says: “ Except- 
ing this alone [¢.e. plenitude of the priesthood in the one and limitation in 
the other], the priesthood in the bishop and the priesthood in the priest 
are one and the same. ... It is of faith that the episcopate is the state of 
perfection instituted by Jesus Christ. It is certain also that the priesthood 
is included in that state. Whatsoever is true of the priesthood in itself is 
true both of bishop and of priest” (pp. 2, 3). 

In consonance with this doctrine, after a brief but clear exposition, 
derived from the Scripture and the great doctors of the church, of the 
nature and dignity of the priesthood in Jesus Christ and in his human 
ministers, the cardinal proceeds to his principal theme, the obligation to 
sanctity by which priests are bound: 
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“It is theologically certain that interior spiritual perfection is a pre- 
requisite condition to receiving sacred orders. St. Alphonsus declares that 
this is the judgment of all Fathers and doctors with one voice” (p. 34). 
In developing this thesis the cardinal puts his finger upon one false 
maxim, too common and most detrimental in its influence—viz., that per- 
fection is something which appertains only to the state of a bishop, or of a 
person who is under religious vows. 

“The notion of obligation has been so identified with laws, canons, 
vows, and contracts that if these cannot be shown to exist no obligation is 
supposed to exist. It is true that all laws, canons, vows, and contracts lay 
obligations upon those who are subject tothem. But all obligations are 
not by laws, nor by canons, zor dy vows, nor by contracts. There are obli- 
gations distinct from and anterior to all these bonds. . . . These bonds of 
Jesus Christ are upon all his disciples, and emphatically upon his priests. 
...If.these things do not demand of men aspiring to be priests interior 
spiritual perfection before their hands are anointed for the Holy Sacrifice, 
and the yoke of the Lord laid upon their shoulder, what has God ever 
ordained or the heart of man ever conceived to bind men to perfection?” 
(pp. 49, 50). 

We have italicized the word “vows,” in order to call attention to the 
sanction which the cardinal’s words imply of a sentiment very forcibly 
inculcated by Bishop Vaughan in his introduction to the Life of St. John 
Baptist de Rosst. It is that the ordinary and principal medium for promot- 
ing Christian faith and virtue is the body of the clergy, employed in active 
pastoral or missionary work ; irrespective of any varieties in mode of living 
and discipline, organization under special rules, or consecration to different 
kinds of activity by voluntary agreement or by vows in an institute or order, 
Such a view promotes that spirit of fraternity and harmony which ought to 
subsist among all classes of priests. It brings out prominently the primary 
importance of the intellectual and spiritual education of that clergy which, 
with and under the bishops, has that chief and most essential office and 
work to do, both pastoral and apostolic, to which all others, however 
excellent and important, are auxiliary. 

It is matter of congratulation that such solid and useful doctrine 
should be presented to the priesthood of the English-speaking world, and 
to the young ecclesiastics who are aspiring to the priesthood, by one who 
is both an archbishop and a cardinal of the Holy Roman Church, and who 
isin his own person an illustrious example of sacerdotal learning, virtue, 
and zeal. It is to be hoped that Cardinal Manning’s book will be read by 
all those to whom it is addressed, and that its results will equal its intrinsic 
excellence. 


GROUNDWORK OF Economics. By C. F. Devas. London: Longmans, 

Green & Co, 1883. 

On taking up a book treating of political economy we confess to a 
feeling of aversion. This volume, however, has agreeably disappointed us. 
We read with interest every page of it. The style is clear, it is written in 
plain English, and the terms used are not hard to understand. 

Mr. Devas has given to the public no ordinary book. It displays origi- 
nality without eccentricity. He consults the best authorities, at the same 
time does not fail to do his own thinking, We should classify him among 
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honest thinkers and sincere lovers of their brethren of the human race— 
a radical conservative. The work is eminently judicious. 

Its author not only thinks, but observes too, and gathers facts from all 
quarters, quoting authorities with equal facility, whether ancient, medizval, 
ormodern. He is evidently familiar with the literature of his subject. He 
has convictions—convictions of an earnest, clever, broad thinker. We ad- 
mire his courage and esteem his book as attractive. There is need just 
now of pens like his to treat the topics of his book and in the way he 
does. Such pens should not be idle. 

‘We have been promised a review of the work by a competent writer, 
and look forward to the accomplishment of this purpose. 


Orpo Divini OFFICII RECITANDI MISSEQUE CELEBRANDZ& PRO ANNO BIS- 
SEXTILI 1884. New York and Cincinnati: Fr. Pustet & Co. 


This Ordo is a great improvement on the one hitherto in use in its 
beauty of print and general appearance; it also has in addition to the 
common office the Roman one, This necessarily makes it somewhat 
more bulky. Still, it has only one hundred and twenty pages to the 
nearly one hundred of the old one; and the pages are hardly perceptibly 
larger. It omits some points given in the other, principally the list of 
deceased bishops and clergy, and the anniversaries of consecration, etc., of. 
the bishops. It is by no means free from mistakes and misprints, the most 
important of which, and perhaps all the really serious ones, are corrected 
in the preface. We would, however, suggest the omission of “Sec. Rubr, 
Gen.” before each day; also the words “ Pro Clero Rom.” seem hardly 
necessary, as the red type sufficiently indicates the Roman office. Other 
criticisms might be made; but it is easier to criticise any book, and espe- 
cially an ordo, than to make a better one, and this is such an encouraging, 
departure that it is to be hoped further improvement will come of itself. 


A CLASSIFIED AND DESCRIPTIVE DIREC™ TO THE CHARITABLE AND 
BENEFICENT SOCIETIES AND INST" 4S OF THE CITY OF NEw YORK, 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

In favor of this neat and very useful little volume we need only copy’ 
the first paragraph of its preface : 

“This Directory has been compiled primarily for the friendly visitors 
of the Charity Organization Society, but also with a hope that it may be 
useful to all interested in the charitable resources of New York City. It 
shows where relief can be had, and it will guide those who wish to con- 
tribute to special charitable work in the city.” 

MICHAEL ANGELO. A Dramatic Poem. By Henry Wadsworth Long- 
fellow. Illustrated. Imperial 8vo, pp. ix.-184. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 1884. ' 

This handsome volume is worthy of the taste and resources of its pub- 
lishers, no less than of the dead poet whose final work it contains. The 
poem had been written ten years before, but Longfellow had kept it by* 
him for revision, and after his death it appeared for the first time in the 
pages of the Aélantic Monthly.. Now, in conformity to Longfellow’s wish, 
the Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have given us the work in thisele- — 
gant form, with thirty-seven illustrations in the highest style of our new © 
school of designers and wood-engravers, _ j 








